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Foreword 


by The Baroness Lockwood, 

chairman of the Equal Opportunities Commission 


The Equal Opportunities Commission has a statutory duty to review the legislation 
which restricts the hours women may work in industry. As one part of the review we 
commisssioned the Office of Population Censuses and Surveys to carry out this 
attitude survey. Our major concern in doing so has been to take into account the 
views of those women most likely to be affected by any changes to the legislation. 
Research has been carried out in the past with respect to men, but this is the first 
survey to explore women’s attitudes and intentions concerning hours of work and the 
legislation affecting them. In our own report we have drawn considerably on this 
evidence, though the emphasis we have placed on the conclusions from this survey 
has not always been the same as that in this report. We would like to thank Alan 
Marsh for producing this report, for the time spent explaining technical details to us 
and for providing data, not published here, for our own report. 
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The women and their work 


1.1 Introduction: the problem of protective 
legislation 

The Factories Acts contain many provisions limiting the 
extent and nature of women’s employment in manufac- 
turing industry. Many of these provisions are concerned 
with women’s hours of work. Women engaged in manual 
occupations in factories may not start work before 7.00 
am and may not work on later than 8.00 pm on weekdays 
or later than 1.00 pm on Saturdays. They may not work 
at all on Sundays**’. They may not work more than six 
hours overtime in one week and that not all at once and 
there are many other regulations concerning the length 
of time women may work continuously in each working 
day. There are other provisions affecting women and 
work concerning, for example, the use of moving 
machinery and dangerous chemicals, but this study is 
concerned only with women’s hours of work. All these 
provisions are enforced by the Factory Inspectorate 
except in rare cases, typically in food processing, where 
an Exemption Order has been granted by the Minister 
for Employment. 

While these restrictions upon women’s working hours in 
factories remain in force a new law has come onto the 
statute books concerned with women’s employment cal- 
led the Sex Discrimination Act (1975). This new Act 
says that, with only very few exceptions, the employ- 
ment opportunities offered to women may not differ in 
any material way from those offered to men. Manual 
work in factories is not included among those excep- 
tions. 

The conflict between these two items of legislation is 
obvious and does not need lengthy discussion here. The 
Minister for Employment has asked the Equal Oppor- 
tunities Commission (the body set up by the same Sex 
Discrimination Act to foster the aims of the Act) to 
review these Protective Legislation provisions of the 
Factories Acts in the light of the new legislation requir- 
ing that men and women shall receive equal treatment at 
work and elsewhere. The Equal Opportunities Commis- 
sion has in turn asked the Social Survey Division of the 
Office of Population Censuses and Surveys to assist their 
enquiries into the problem by conducting a survey of 
women’s views and intentions toward the prospect of 
working shiftwork, especially in factories. This volume 
reports the first results of this survey. 

1.2 The plan of the enquiry 

The focal point of the enquiry has two facets: 

1. The extent women might favour or reject a proposal 

There are some special circumstances whereby women may work in 

factories on a Sunday without an Exemption Order being sought. 

For example in factories run and staffed predominantly by those of 

the Jewish Faith. 


to change the law to permit women to work those 
hours in factories currently forbidden them by the 
Factories Acts, unless an exemption order is 
obtained. 

2. The extent women might actually work such hours. 

The enquiry was to measure the level of support for these 
facets and to gain insight into their correlates. Having 
established estimates oihow much women may endorse 
changes in the law and work the kind of hours we may 
collectively refer to as ‘shiftwork’, the enquiry should go 
on to describe and analyse the factors that may encour- 
age or inhibit these views and intentions. The design 
specified three kinds of factors: community norms, 
facilitating or sociostructural factors, and motivating or 
personal faetors. For clarity these faetors and relation- 
ships are mapped-out in a diagram (Figure 1 ) though this 
diagram is in no sense a statistical model. 

1. By ‘community norms’ are meant the feelings of 
approval and disapproval that are held in a general 
way by the community at large about certain classes 
of people en gaging in specific classes of behaviour; in 
this case, women working shifts. The importance of 
community norms is that individuals take into 
account the views of others in regulating their own 
behaviour. 

2. ‘Facilitating factors’ are of four main kinds, each of 
which may reasonably be supposed to have some 
bearing on whether or not women are in a good or a 
bad position to work shifts. These are (a) Age and 
family responsibility, (b) The dynamic character of 
family relationships; are they supportive towards 
work or not? (c) Occupation and the circumstances 
of employment ie what work is done and how conve- 
niently is it located, (d) The role of Trade Union 
membership among workers. 

3. ‘Motivating factors’ are those facets of personal 
experience and feelings which affect her desire to 
work shifts or her willingness to permit shiftwork for 
others. These motivating factors may be connected in 
turn to a woman’s position in the community. Briefly, 
the motivating factors to be considered are of six 
main kinds: (a) the experience of eeonomic stress, (b) 
the inhibiting factor of personal stress and exhaus- 
tion, (e) a sense of personal competence, of coping 
well with life and work — or the lack of these feelings, 
(d) general positive or negative attitudes towards job 
and working in general, (e) personal norms and 
beliefs about a woman’s role in the home and at work 
and (f) women’s personal values, especially the rela- 
tive value of job and personal prosperity compared 
with other important values. 


Figure 1 Outline Plan of Main Topics of the Enquiry. 
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The conceptual and instrumental development of these 
principal facets of the study, including the definition and 
measurement of the attitudes and intentions towards 
shiftwork themselves, are dealt with in detail in the text 
of the study. The purpose of this introduction is to pro- 
vide an overview of the strategy and approach to the 
survey problem. Chapter Two deals with establishing 
the levels of community norms and of individual 
attitudes toward the law and intentions to work shifts 
and examines the structure of those measures. Chapter 
Three deals with the facilitating, sociostructural factors, 
except the family dynamic aspects and their relationship 
with attitudes and intentions toward shiftwork. Chapter 
Four deals similarly with the motivating factors. Chapter 
Five integrates the family dynamic aspects with motiva- 
tional factors through the use of a special aspect of the 
sample design, described below, which includes inter- 
views with the husbands of some of the women inter- 
viewed. 

This overall plan of enquiry required a development 
programme for the construction of the interview and to 
achieve an appropriate sample design. The first stage in 
questionnaire design was to conduct fifty loosefy- 
constructed interviews with women living in industrial 
cities about work and the idea of shiftwork. This was 
done in February 1977. The main purpose of this ‘pre- 
pilot’ survey is to gain insight into the problem and to 
achieve a more authentic ‘feel’ for the ways in which 
women talk and think about the things we want to meas- 
ure with the questionnaire. Verbatim records of these 
interviews — the ‘pre-pilot’ survey — were then studied 
to develop the right words, phrases, and ideas that best 
expressed the questions we wished to ask and to gener- 
ate new ideas about the likely relationships between 
views and intentions toward shiftwork and other per- 
sonal and circumstantial factors. 


The resulting questionnaire was piloted in interviews 
with 200 women and some of their husbands, conducted 
in April 1977. This pilot data was carefully analysed to 
test the rel iabilijy and consistency of the questions asked 
and of the measures derived from them. The final ver- 
sion of the questionnaire was then developed and went 
into the field in July-August 1977. The development 
work on the questionnaire was naturally bound up with 
the conceptual nature of what was to be measured and 
analysed and took a different course for each facet to be 
examined. These aspects are treated in detail as part of 
each appropriate section of the report. The development 
of the sample, on the other hand, should be dealt with 
now. 

1.3 The sample 

Early in the development of this project it became self- 
evident that there would be little point in asking the 
views and intentions toward shiftwork of women who 
live in many suburban and rural areas. If you do not live 
near a factory, it is very unlikely you will ever work in 
one. On the other hand, it would be equally unrealistic to 
restrict the enquiry only to those women who now work 
in factories or who plan to. Radical changes in patterns 
of employment have widespread effects beyond the 
workforce immediately involved. An enlargement of 
employment opportunities of the kind implied by, say, 
the complete abandonment of Protective Legislation 
may well draw into factory work many women employed 
elsewhere or not presently working at all. What was 
required was that the enquiry should be conducted 
among "relevant communities' which were defined as 
those areas housing a large proportion of women 
engaged in manual work and where there are factories 
with an established female industrial workforce. Having 
located our relevant communities, a sample should be 
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taken among all women of working age living in these 
areas, currently working or not. In this way the commun- 
ity ‘catchment area’ of those sectors of manufacturing 
industry currently employing large numbers of women 
could be explored in the more certain knowledge that 
the interviewers were in the right place and were talking 
to the right people. Even if many of the women inter- 
viewed proved not to have the least intention of working 
in factories themselves, let alone working shifts, at least 
they would be part of a community where the ideas of 
shiftwork in general and of female industrial employ- 
ment in particular were familiar to everyone, themselves 
included, and the possibility of such employment was a 
realistic one. 

In addition it was argued that a decision to work or not to 
work shifts would for most women be quite as much a 
family decision as it would an individual decision. Not 
many men would entirely discount the wishes of their 
wives and families when deciding whether or not to go 
on the night shift every other week or some similar 
pattern of hours. It seems at least equally unlikely that a 
woman would return home one evening and similarly 
announce her intention to go on the night shift. 

These matters are discussed before decisions are 
reached; arrangements are made; and wives come to 
agreements with their husbands about the care of chil- 


dren and sharing the housework and so on. It therefore 
seemed a good strategy to interview husbands about 
their initial attitudes towards women and their own 
wives working shiftwork, and to examine the potential 
for co-operation or conflict which the prospect of shift- 
work for women may contain for actual married couples. 

These arguments accepted, it was possible to define the 
p opulation to be sa m pled as follows: 

All women aged sixteen through fifty-nine living in 
those Wards having the highest proportion of women 
working in manual occupations (that is in the Regis- 
trar General’s Classification of Occupations, code 
8-11) plus a proportion of their husbands. 

The procedure through which this sample was achieved 
is described in detail in the Appendix. Briefly, the salient 
details are these: 

Exactly what was to constitute the ‘highest proportion’ 
mentioned above was subject to considerable experi- 
ment. All Wards in Britain were listed in rank order, 
from highest to lowest, according to the proportion of 
women employed in manual occupations. A cut-off 
point of 28% and over (that is 28% of women in R.G.’s 
categories 8-11) was finally decided upon and this point 
defined 7.2% of all Wards as the ‘highest’, as in Figure 2. 


Figure 2 Cut-off point for sampling ‘high-concentration’ Wards. 


% of women employed 
in RG's categories 
8-11 



These ‘highest’ Wards were located much where one 
would expect them to be: in the inner-city areas of 
London, especially East London, Leicester and other 
textile manufacturing centres in the West Midlands, the 
Lancashire cotton towns like Blackburn and Salford, the 
Yorkshire wool towns like Leeds and Bradford, and 
other concentrations of industries which employ high 
proportions of female labour like Dundee and the Staf- 
fordshire potteries. (See Appendix for a complete list). 
Interestingly, a similar experiment using the highest 


proportion of men in manual occupations produced a list 
containing Wards in only some of the same areas. The 
men’s areas included far more steel and iron, heavy 
engineering, and mining industries areas like those 
around South Wales, Neweastle and Durham, and Scot- 
land, and the shipbuilding areas of the Tyne, Tees, and 
Clyde. As a whole, the women’s areas are quite differ- 
ent. On the other hand, lest it be thought we have ended 
up with a study of the textile industry, it is worth saying 
now that only 12% of current women workers and 15% 
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of former women workers are or were directly employed 
in textiles or clothes manufacture. 

Costs dictated that not all husbands could, or should, be 
included in the sample. Since interest focused on 
women’s work, it was decided to interview a randomly- 
chosen two-thirds of the husbands of working women 
and one-third of the husbands of non-working women. 

A sample of 3411 women’s names was drawn from the 
electoral registers of these high-concentration Wards 
and an ‘eligible woman’ aged 18-59 was found at 53% of 
these addresses. These 1975 women were listed with a 
potential sample of 784 husbands. Interviews were 
obtained with 1709 women and 519 of their husbands, a 
response rate of 83% for women and 63% for hus- 
bands‘‘*. The lower figure for husbands is caused, of 
course, by their wives sometimes refusing an interview 
first and, this being so, there was no point in pursuing an 
interview with their husbands. The husbands’ ‘own 
account’ refusal rate was only a little higher than the 
wives. These interviews were carried out in July and 
August 1977. 

1.4 The women and their work 

1.4.1 Kinds of work 

Of this sample of women of working age, 67% currently 
have jobs and two-thirds of these are working full-time 
(ie more than 30 hours per week). Of the 33% not 
currently employed, only 6% have never had a paid job 
and most of these are still being educated. Compared 
with the national distribution of women’s economic 
activity, there are far more full-time workers among 
women in these areas than elsewhere: 



1977 

1976 

1965 


Protective 

General 

Survey of 


Legislation 

Household 

Women’s 


Survey 

Survey 

Employment 


% 

% 

% 

Working full-time 

40 

33 

34 

Working part-time 

27 

25 

18 

Not working 

33 

42 

46 


100% 


(-1-2% 
temporarily 
not employed 


As the sample design anticipated, a very high proportion 
of the working women in this survey work ‘on the factory 
floor’ and so are definitely subject to the provisions of 
the Factories Acts; they comprise 35% of all current 
workers and 57% of all manual workers. This figure may 
well be greater since there are other manual workers 
such as packers, and other women with jobs connected 
with a manufacturing process whose location is more 
difficult to determine but whose job may come under the 
Factories Acts. It is safe to say that this sample contains 
at least twice as many women whose daily life is regu- 
lated in some way by the Factories Acts than may be 
found in a Nationally representative sample.*'*’ 

The work these women do is summarised in Table 1.1 
which shows a broad occupational grouping of workers 
and former workers into manufacturing industry 
(divided by textiles and other products), other manual, 
white collar and professional and managerial staff. Only 
6% of all non-working women have never worked and 
these are excluded from the table. Compared with 
women generally, there is a clear predominance in this 
special sample of manual workers. In fact the 2: 1 ratio of 
manual to non-manual grades is about the same as the 
national proportions for men. Those few professional 
and managerial staff present are more than two-thirds 
teachers and nurses. There is little doubt then, that the 
interviewers were talking to the right people. 


1.4.2 Circumstances of work 

The great majority of these women — especially the 
manual workers — work ‘locally’. Three-quarters of the 
manufacturing workers and more than half of other 
workers walk or catch a bus to work and all but a few 
spend less than thirty minutes getting to work each 
morning. So, unlike some suburban communities for 
example, these are industrial working communities in 
the fullest sense: women work in the same district as 
their homes. And they have been doing so for a long time 
in many cases because employment stability seems very 
high. Half of the manufacturing workers and more than 
a third of other employees have been doing ‘the same 
kind of work’ for more than six years (most of them for 
more than ten) and the majority of these have been with 
the same employer for the whole of this time. Overall, 
two-thirds of all current employees have served the same 
employer for more than two years and the majority of 


Table 1.1 Distribution of occupational groups 



Textiles 

Other 

Other 

‘White collar’ 


and 

manu- 

manual 

occupations. 


clothing 

factoring 

workers 

sales, and 


workers 

workers 


clerical 

Current workers (1138) % 

12 

15 

35 

30 

Former workers (524) % 

15 

18 

34 

29 

See Sampling Appendix, page 92. 
Table 6.2. page 184. 
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See: New Earnings Survey, 1977. 


Professional 

and 

managerial 


8 (= 100%) 
4 
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Table 1.2 Trade union membership by type of occupation 



Textile and 

Other 

Other 

‘White 

Professional 


clothing workers 

manufacturing 

manual 

collar’ 

and managerial 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Union member 

50 

71 

43 

27 

73 

Non-member 

16 

10 

14 

18 

18 

No union available at work 

34 

19 

43 

55 

9 


100% 






(N = ) (141) 

(165) 

(390) 

(364) 

(93) 


these for more than four years. Employment stability is 
greatest among the non-textile manufacturing workers, 
27% of whom have been with the same employer more 
than ten years. Adding substantially to this impression of 
stability is the fact that only 1 1 % say they are contemp- 
lating leaving their job and these mainly for reasons 
connected with family moves, pregnancy, or better 
opportunities elsewhere. Not only are these women 
impressively stable in their occupations but they seem 
largely determined to continue to include work in their 
future plans. Between 50% and 60% of all five occupa- 
tional groups want to carry on working until retirement 
age and those who plan to stop are mainly younger 
women planning a break to have their families. Only 
24% of these say definitely they would not return to 
work afterwards. 

Women work with women but are supervised more 
often than not by men. Even 69% of the professional 
workers work mainly with women or entirely so and 
among textile workers this figure rises to 83%. Interest- 
ingly, though, this state of affairs is not very popular. 
Asked whether they would prefer to work mainly with 
women or men, or an even balance of men and women, 
only 18% of the professionals, 22% of the non-manual 
workers, and about 40% of manual grades expressed a 
preference to work only with women and more than half 
the non-manual workers and a third of manual grades 
expressed a positive preference for more male company 
among their colleagues. 


1.4.3 Trade union membership 

Table 1 .2 shows the extent of union organisation among 
current workers only. 

This information, in common with all the descriptions of 
women’s employment conditions reported in this vol- 
ume, is based solely on what our respondents told us. 
Some respondents who reported that union membership 
was unavailable to them may, of course, simply be 
unaware of union organisation at their workplace. How- 
ever, where union organisation is said to be present, 
levels of membership are uniformly high since deliberate 
non-membership ranges only from 10% among man- 
ufacturing workers to 18% among both non-manual 
categories. However, women’s opportunities to join 
trades unions vary very considerably between types of 
occupations. The workers most highly unionised are the 
professionals with only 9% working in non-union establ- 
ishments, and the manufacturing workers engaged out- 
side the textile industry (19% non-union). There are 
considerably more textile workers in non-union establ- 
ishments (34%) and other manual workers (43%) and 
actually a majority of clerical and sales workers (55%) 
have no opportunity to join an appropriate trades union. 

1.4.4 Education and training 

As may be expected, the factors that most sharply divide 
the majority group of manual workers from the profes- 
sional and ‘white collar’ workers are related to education 
and training. Table 1.3 provides an educational and 


Table 1.3 Education by type of occupation 


1.3.1 Working women 

Textile and 
clothing workers 

Other 

manufacturing 

Other 

manual 

‘White 

collar’ 

Professional 
and managerial 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Ceased full-time education at age 






15 or less 

81 

84 

85 

46 

24 

16 

13 

9 

9 

30 

18 

17 or older 

6 

7 

6 

24 

58 


100% 





Qualifications gained 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

None 

89 

83 

84 

45 

17 

Apprenticed 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

81 

CSE/RSA/GCE ‘O’ & City & 

Guilds 8 

12 

11 

57 

GCE ‘A’/ONC/HNC 

0 

1 

2 

4 

38 

Nursing diploma 

0 

0 

1 

0 

20 

Teaching certificate 

0 

1 

0 

0 

35 

Degree 

0 

2 

0 

1 

15 

Other qualifications 

2 

3 

4 

22 

13 

(N=) 

* 

(141) 

(165) 

(390) 

(346) 

(93) 


* Some women had more than one qualification. 
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Table 1.3 (Contd.) Education and training 


1.3.2 

Textile and 

Other 

Other 

‘White 

Professional 

Working women 

clothing workers 

manufacturing manual 

collar’ 

and managerial 


(N=) (141) 

(165) 

(390) 

(346) 

(93) 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Have you had any 






training or 

Yes: 82 

84 

47 

72 

99 

instruction 






to do the kind of 

No: 18 

16 

53 

28 

1 

work you do now? 







100% 





Of those who said ‘yes’ 







(N=) (116) 

(138) 

(184) 

(250) 

(91) 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

‘What kind . . . T 






Just shown what to do: 

82 

90 

11 

49 

12 

Formal in-job training: 

12 

7 

1 

17 

5 

Vocational training: 

3 

3 

15 

2 

13 

Secretarial course: 

0 

0 

0 

29 

1 

Higher education: 

0 

1 

1 

0 

65 

Other training: 

2 

0 

0 

4 

2 

Trained by 

* 

Yes: 55 

80 

80 

59 

34 

present employer? 

No: 41 

20 

19 

30 

54 

employer and elsewhere: 

4 

0 

1 

11 

12 


100% 





Length of training . . . 






One day 

11 

24 

27 

11 

1 

2-7 days 

11 

13 

20 

15 

3 

8-30 days 

24 

21 

15 

16 

8 

1-3 months 

26 

25 

19 

15 

3 

-1-3-6 months 

15 

4 

5 

10 

2 

+ 6 months to one year 

8 

3 

2 

10 

3 

More than one year 

5 

9 

10 

24 

78 

Don’t know 

0 

1 

2 

0 

1 


100% 





* Some women had more than ( 

ane type of training. 





training profile of these 

women, working and 

non- 

have the kinds of education and 

training one would 

working, and shows that, 

once the qualifications and 

expect to find; those among them without qualifications 

training of teachers, nurses and a few of the other non- 

(17%) are people like shop managers. In contrast, one 

manual occupations are taken into account, it may fairly 

has to search quite hard to find a 

woman in a manual 

be said that we are interviewing a community of women 

occupation who 

has anything more than minimum 

almost entirely without recognised forms of preparation 

schooling, who has anything remotely like a paper qual- 

for work. The professionals and ‘white collar’ workers 

ification (84% of current manual workers have none) or 

Table 1.3 (Contd.) Education and training 





1.3.3 

Textile and 

Other 

Other 

‘White 

Professional 

Formerly working women 

clothing workers 

manufacturing manual 

collar’ 

and managerial 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Ceased full-time education at age: 





15 or less 

90 

86 

86 

70 

41 

16 

7 

8 

11 

20 

9 

1 7 or older 

3 

6 

3 

10 

50 


100% 





Qualifications gained: 






None 

96 

83 

84 

57 

18 

Apprenticed 

0 

5 

4 

1 

5 

GCE ‘O’/CSE/RSA, City & Guilds 3 

14 

15 

43 

59 

GCE ‘A’/ONC/HNC 

2 

2 

1 

4 

27 

Nursing diplomas 

0 

0 

1 

0 

27 

Teaching qualification 

0 

0 

0 

1 

18 

Degree 

0 

0 

1 

1 

14 

Other qualification 

0 

3 

2 

12 

23 


(A^=) (81) 

(88) 

(179) 

(153) 

(22) 


* Some women had more than one qualification. 
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Table 1.3 (Contd.) Education and training 


1.3.4 


Textile and 

Other 

Other 

‘white 

Professional 

Formerly working women 


clothing workers 

manufacturing 

manual 

collar’ 

and managerial 


(N=) 

(81) 

(88) 

(179) 

(153) 

(22) 



% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Have you had any 

Yes: 

79 

83 

54 

33 

91 

kind of training? 

No: 

21 

17 

46 

67 

9 



100% 





Of those who said ‘yes’ 

(N=) 

(64) 

(73) 

(82) 

(103) 

(20) 



% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

‘What kind . . . ?’ 







Just shown what to do: 


86 

99 

83 

59 

20 

Formal in-job training: 


11 

1 

2 

15 

0 

Vocational training: 


2 

0 

12 

1 

10 

Secretarial course: 


0 

0 

1 

22 

0 

Higher education: 


0 

0 

1 

0 

65 

Other training: 


2 

0 

0 

3 

5 


* 


Trained by 

Yes: 69 

89 

75 

65 

35 

former employer: 

No: 31 

11 

25 

28 

65 

employer and elsewhere: 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 


100% 





Length of training: 






One day 

17 

23 

40 

19 

0 

2-7 days 

20 

23 

27 

23 

10 

8-30 days 

20 

18 

11 

17 

0 

1-3 months 

17 

22 

7 

10 

10 

3-6 months 

6 

8 

0 

7 

0 

6 months to one year 

9 

1 

1 

4 

5 

More than one year 

9 

4 

15 

18 

75 

Don’t know 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 


100 % 


* Some women had more than one type of training. 


even any kind of formal in-job training course to do the 
kind of work they do now (less than 10%). In fact, of 
those who reported having received any training at all, 
82% of textile workers, 90% of manufacturing opera- 
tives, and 77% of other manual grades say they were 
‘just shown what to do’. This in mind, it is puzzling to see 
that, among manufacturing workers for example, 46% 
of those ‘trained’ women say their period of ‘training’ 
lasted between eight days and three months and for 16% 
it lasted from three months up to a year. Among textile 
workers these figures are as high as 50% and 27% 
respectively. It seems a long time to be ‘just shown what 
to do’. 

On the other hand, it is remarkable too that 24% of 
manufacturing workers, 11% of textile workers, and 
27 % of other manual grades enjoyed a training period of 
a single day. 

1.4.5 The social composition of occupational groups 

It is well-known that economic activity among women is 


strongly related to age. Young women work full-time, 
leave to have children, then resume work sometimes 
full-time, often part-time, sometimes part-time then 
onto full-time once more as the children grow older. 
(See, for example, Audrey Hunt, ‘A Survey of Women’s 
Employment’, Pages 24-25). The diagrams shown in 
Figure 3 demonstrate this effect once more for this sam- 
ple, though in a rather muted form. Fewer women than 
may be expected in the key child-bearing age groups 
have given up work altogether. Combining this informa- 
tion about age with women’s marital status and their 
children, we can construct a very generalised form of a 
‘life-cycle’ measure, as shown below. 

As one may expect, women currently without a paid job 
are either mothers of pre-school children (34%) or of 
older children (1 7%) or older married women who have 
not returned to work since having their families. Even 
so, 9% of all women workers in the sample are married 
mothers of pre-school children and 21 % are mothers of 
older children, aged 5-11. 


Unmarried Married 


Under 30 30 and over No child Youngest child is 





Under 30 

30 and over 

0-4 years 

5-1 1 years 

Working now, %: 
(N = 1138) 

15 

14 

7 

33 

9 

21 

Not working, %: 
(N = 563) 

10 

13 

3 

23 

34 

17 
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Figure 3 Age distributions of working and non-working women. 


Per cent 
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Women working full-time (more than 30 hrs p.w.) 
N = 674 


Per cent 


Women working part-time (less than 30 hrs p.w.) 



Per cent 


Non-working women N = 563 
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Table 1.4 Type of occupation by position in life-cycle 


a) Working women 

Textile and 

clothing 

workers 

Other 

manufacturing 

workers 

Other 

manual 

workers 

‘White collar’, 

sales, 

clerical 

Professional 

and 

managerial 

All 

(N = 1138) 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Unmarried 







Under 30 

10 

14 

7 

23 

28 

15 

30 and over 

16 

17 

12 

14 

18 

14 

Married 







No children 







Under 30 

6 

4 

2 

15 

12 

7 

30 and over 

33 

33 

41 

27 

24 

33 

Married 







Youngest child is 







0-4 years 

11 

9 

10 

8 

8 

9 

5-11 years 

24 

23 

27 

14 

11 

21 


100% 






b) Non-working women 






(N = 524) 







Unmarried 







Under 30 

12 

10 

11 

8 

0 

10 

30 and over 

18 

10 

16 

8 

14 

13 

Married, 







No children 







Under 30 

3 

7 

1 

3 

5 

3 

30 and over 

19 

25 

25 

23 

18 

23 

Married 







Youngest child is 







0-4 years 

32 

31 

29 

42 

36 

34 

5-11 years 

15 

17 

19 

16 

27 

17 


100% 







One might also feel surprise to note the apparently large 
number of unmarried non-working women in the sample 
(23 % of the total of non-working women) . The explana- 
tion is fairly simple: very many of them have children. In 
fact one in seven of the mothers of children of dependent 
age (16 or younger) have no male partner of any kind 
currently living with them, compared to a national aver- 
age of about one-in-twelve of all mothers being partner- 
less. In this sample, about half these mothers are sepa- 
rated or divorced, a quarter are widows, and the remain- 
ing quarter never married. On the other hand, a large 
proportion of this total of unpartnered mothers are 
working. This surprising finding probably has something 
to do with the pattern of marriage break-up in working 
class inner-city families. Whatever the cause of separa- 
tion, the result is usually the husband’s departure from 
the council house or apartment whose tenancy the wife 
retains to provide a secure home for their children, 
supported by social security payments, maintenance 
payments, and her own (usually) part-time work. The 
implications of this characteristic of the sample — poss- 
ibly an important characteristic of the social structure of 
these inner-city industrial areas — are given due weight 
with respect to shift working in Chapter Three. 

With respect to this life-cycle measure, there are strong 
compositional differences between the five main occu- 
pational groups. The non-manual employees, especially 
the professional and managerial group, have a much 
higher proportion of young single women among them 
than average. The ‘career woman’ image of the profes- 
sionals is reinforced by these data in that 46% of them 


are unmarried compared with 29% overall among cur- 
rently working women. (See Table 1.4). Manual work- 
ers, on the other hand, have a much more mature life- 
cycle profile being predominantly mothers of older chil- 
dren or older married women whose children have now 
grown up. These apparently simple differences have 
some important implications for the analysis to follow, 
especially that in Chapter Three and so Table 1.4 ought 
to be noted specially and borne in mind. 

1.4.6 Income 

Done properly, the study of income is a very compli- 
cated business. It is particularly difficult to unravel the 
effects upon nett income of differential allowances 
against tax and of secondary sources of income like 
investment or, more appropriately to this study, welfare 
payments. True income comparisons would take many 
pages of analysis and exploration to achieve and would 
go beyond the purpose of this introductory description 
of women and their work. From the point of view of this 
study, what really counts is the amount women workers 
take home each week in their wage packets. So women 
were asked to state their weekly wage (or monthly for 
the few paid that way) ‘ . . . after all deductions’. This 
information was freely given. 

In a series of outline graphs, the distribution of those 
nett income amounts are described in Figure 4 which 
describes the distribution of the income of full-time 
women workers separately for the five principal occupa- 
tional categories discussed in this chapter. By anyone’s 
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Figure 4 Income distributions of women working full-time. 


Per cent 


Textile workers N = 87 



Per cent 


Manual workers in other manufacturing jobs 



Per cent 


Other manual workers N = 131 
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Figure 4 (contd) Income distributions. 

Per cent 'White collar' workers N = 131 



Per cent 


Professional and managerial workers N = 65 



£ per week 


Figure 5 Comparison between income distribution of women working full-time and their husbands. 

Per cent 
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standards, these women workers are not well paid. 
Among the lowest paid categories are the textile work- 
ers. Their median income category lies in the £25-28 per 
week range and fully one-third of them earn less than 
this amount, a few less than £20 per week. All these, 
remember are women working more than 30 hours per 
week and most work about 36 to 38 hours each week, 
(see the next section of this chapter). The most common 
take-home pay per hour worked seems to be between 
seventy and eighty new pence. 

Workers in other manufacturing enterprises earn a little 
more, having a median income more like £31-32 per 
week with only about 11% earning less than £25 per 
week. Workers in other manual occupations have a 
much wider distribution of income, reflecting the greater 
diversity of the jobs grouped under this heading. Some 
are extremely poorly paid, a few somehow earning bet- 
ween £10 and £16 per week for at least a thirty hour 
week and in fact nearly half of them earn less than £28 
per week. About a quarter have the median income of 
between £28 and £36 per week and the remainder earn 
more, some considerably more. 

The non-manual grades fare somewhat better, as may be 
expected, and the professional and managerial group 
have a very widely distributed income range running 
right up to a nett income of over £70 per week, yet even 
they have a ‘peak’ of nearly 20% centred around only 
the £35 per week mark. The ‘white collar’ group, on the 
other hand, have an income distribution almost identical 
to workers in the manufacturing sector other than tex- 
tiles. So, in these areas at least, work in shops and offices 
may be more congenial than work on the assembly line 
but it is not better paid. 


How do these incomes compare with those of the hus- 
band sub-sample? Such comparisons are very difficult to 
make because husbands’ nett incomes are increased by 
their receiving most of the tax allowances on expendi- 
tures — typically house purchase interest — that are 
jointly borne. Even so, if we stick to a deliberately naive 
comparison between take-home pay and maintain that it 
is important to know who ends up with how much in his 
or her pay packet at the end of the week, then Figure 5 
provides the answer. The solid outlines in this diagram is 
the nett income distribution of all full-time working 
women and the broken outline is the nett income dis- 
tribution for the husbands of full-time working women 
as reported by the husbands themselves. The two dis- 
tributions scarcely overlap. The men do not merely earn 
more than the women; they earn nearly twice as much. 
The men’s median income is around £48 per week, the 
women’s is around £27 per week. 

To make this comparison more precise. Figure 6 
describes the distribution of the difference between the 
nett incomes of married full-time working women and 
their husbands. This comparison modifies the apparent 
gulf between male and female incomes a little because 
the low incomes of the very young unmarried women 
workers is removed. Yet only about 1 0% of women have 
incomes that exceed their husbands and many of these 
are wives of unemployed men. The majority of husbands 
earn more than £15 per week more than their wives and 
a quarter of them earn more than £27 a week more than 
their wives. 

There is a widespread belief that working-class wives are 
either kept in ignorance of their husband’s income or are 
misinformed about its amount, usually in a negative 


Figure 6 Husband’s income minus wife’s income, distribution of differences. 
Per cent 



more than difference than wife 

husband 
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direction. About one-third of the wives in this sample 
could not say what their husbands earned while the 
remaining two-thirds ventured an amount which in this 
sample could be compared with the information actually 
given by their husbands. Assuming the latter figure to be 
the reliable one, about 1 5 % of wives overestimated their 
husbands income, 43% got it right, 24% thought it up to 
£9 per week less than the sum reported by her husband 
and 16% thought it more than £9 less than the ‘true’ 
figure. These figures were almost exactly the same for 
working and non-working wives. 

1.4.7 The hours women work 

This topic is obviously of central importance to this 
enquiry and so is treated here in some detail. 

First, Figure 7 shows the total number of hours worked 
each week by women. The distribution of hours worked 
among part-time workers — those working thirty hours 
a week or less — and full-time workers are given with 
each category calculated as a percentage of all part-time 
and all full-time workers respectively. These two dis- 
tributions are shown separately for manual workers and 
non-manual grades. While it is true that there are more 
part-time workers among the manual grades than among 
the non-manual grades (44% compared with 31%) it 
seems that full-time manual workers work noticeably 
longer hours than non-manual employees, as this simple 


comparison shows: 




Manual 

Non-manual 


workers 

workers 

Hours worked each week: 

% 

% 

Over 30, less than 38 

28 

68 

38 hours, less than 40 

54 

21 

Over 40 hours per week 

18 

11 


100% 

100% 

(N=) 

(587) 

(422) 


The majority of manual workers put in a 38 to 40 hour 
week while the majority of non-manual workers record 
more like 35 hours. 

Only about 6% of all women workers regularly work any 
overtime and those that do work overtime record a very 
rule-abiding average of about six hours per week. 

Crucial to this enquiry is not merely how long women 
work but when, exactly, do they start and finish their 
working day? This may appear a simple piece of infor- 
mation to obtain and for most women it is; they go in to 
work around 8.00 to 9.00 in the morning and leave 
around 4.30 or 5.00 in the evening for five days a week. 
There are, however, quite a few women whose hours of 
work vary, who work on Saturdays or even on Sundays 
or whose patterns of hours change on a regular basis 
from week to week. Some women workers find the 
question almost impossible to answer. A bus conduc- 
tress, for example, signs on and off at different times 
each day and, for an even better example, our own 
interviewers do their job whenever their respondents 
are free to talk to them. The problem is to what extent 


we should make allowance for these variations in the 
method of recording ‘start-and-finish’ times in the ques- 
tionnaire and this proved more difficult than it sounds. 

In the event a fairly finely-grained picture of hours of 
work was obtained by first asking women to state their 
usual start-and-finish times for each weekday. These 
were recorded down to the last minute. If a women had a 
pattern of working hours that changed on a regular basis, 
the second, third, or even fourth pattern of start-and- 
finish times were recorded, also to the last minute, as 
though they represented a change to another ‘shift’ even 
though the change might not fall within the wider defini- 
tion of shifts and shiftwork employed in other aspects of 
the design of the questionnaire (see next chapter). 
Likewise, start-and-finish times were separately 
recorded for all those who ‘regularly’ work Saturdays (ie 
two out of three) and separately again, for those who 
work Sundays. This technique proved successful and 
only a little ‘smoothing out’ of irregularities was neces- 
sary to include in the data all but eighteen of the 1138 
currently working women. 

Most of this information is included in a series of diag- 
rams — Figures 8 to 11. These show start-and-finish 
times for working women, full-time and part-time sepa- 
rately, for weekdays (Figures 8 and 9) calibrated by 
half-hour intervals and then similarly all working women 
together for those who work Saturdays (Figure 11) and 
then repeats this sequence (Figure 10) only for those 
women who say they do their jobs ‘on the factory floor’ 
and so work subject to the provisions of the Factories 
Acts. In fact there are too few Sunday workers and too 
few factory workers working at all on weekends to draw 
separate graphs for them. 

The overall impression to be gained from the first series 
of diagrams — the start-and-finish times of all women — 
is that women’s working hours are so circumscribed and 
conventional that the provisions of the Factories Act 
might just as well apply throughout all female employ- 
ment. Of the all working women whose start-and-finish 
times are recorded under the principal ‘first shift’, only 
67 (6%) start their working day before 7.00 am and only 
ten of them start after 8.00 pm., whereas 71% start 
between 7.00 am and 9.00 am. Of the 135 working 
women who record working a distinct ‘second shift’, only 
six start before 7.00 am and three start after 8.00 pm. 
Only 19 women recorded more complex changes in 
working hours and three of those started work outside 
the 7.00 am to 8.00 pm band. Finishing times are more 
scattered because part-time workers are leaving their 
place of work anytime from 1 .00 pm onwards, even so 
more than half the total start for home between 3.30 pm 
and 5.30 pm. Only 12 out of 1120 women leave work 
before 7.00 am. (These are nearly all nurses leaving their 
night duty) and 66 women (6%) leave work after 8.00 
pm. — in fact only 9% in total are still at work after 6.00 
pm. None of the ‘second shift’ workers finish in the early 
hours but 40 out of 135 are still at work after 8.00 pm. 
Again, only three out of nineteen of those working com- 
plex hours are still at work after 8.00 pm. 
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Figure 7 The hours women work. 
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Figure 8 Start-and-finish times for women working part-time (30 hours per week or less). 
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Figure 9 Start-and-flnish times for all women working full-time (more than 30 hours per week). 


Per cent Starting times 



Per cent Finishing times 
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Figure 10 Start-and-finish times for weekdays for women who work ‘on factory floor’ (n = 394). 

I 
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lAll the 394 women who currently work ‘on the factory 
jfloor’ (Figure 10) successfully recorded their hours of 
Ivorking in this coding scheme. Twenty-seven of them 
'f7%) start work before 7.00 am — all of these between 
p.30 and 7.00 am — and three start work after 8.00 pm. 
fvlost, however, clock in between 7.00 am and 8.30 am. 
feighteen factory workers record some distinct second 
shift, four of them starting before 7.00 am and one after 
|8.00 pm. Only two factory workers record more com- 
plex hours and they both work within the provisions of 
jthe Acts. The finishing times of factory workers present 
a similar picture. Only one woman finishes her work 
before 7.00 am and 31 (8%) finish between 8.00 pm and 
10.30 pm. Of the eighteen second shift workers, 14 
Finish between 8.00 pm and 11.00 pm. 

About 17% of all women workers go into work on 
Saturdays. Of these 195 women overall, 1 7 start work on 
Saturdays before 7.00 am and five start after 8.00 pm. 
The graph depicting their finishing times on Saturdays 
- (Figure 11) shows two distinct peaks: one group leaving 


•i 


i 




between 12.00 and 1.00, the other leaving between 5.00 
pm and 6.00 pm. Broadly speaking, these are respec- 
tively first the factory and other manual workers and 
later the shop assistants. In fact only 21 out of 394 (5%) 
of those women who work ‘on the factory floor’ go in to 
work on Saturday. Whilst eight of them start between 

6.00 am and 7.00 am, every one of them is off home 
before 12.00 mid-day. 

Sunday working is even more rare among women work- 
ers. Overall, only 59 out of 1 120 (5%) work regularly on 
Sundays, five of these going in between 6.00 am and 

7.00 am and four starting between 8.00 pm and 9.00 pm. 
Two Sunday workers finish in the early hours of Monday 
morning, and 13 of them between 8.00 pm and mid- 
night. Sunday working in factories is, of course, entirely 
ruled out by the Factories Acts although it is possible for 
employers to obtain an exemption order. Compliance 
with this provision is almost universal. Only one factory 
worker in this sample goes into her factory on Sunday. 
She starts at 9.00 am and leaves at 5.30 pm. 
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2 Women and shiftwork: basic attitudes 


2.1 Introduction 

In common with other familiar ideas that became the 
subject of research, ‘shiftwork’ proves an elusive con- 
cept to define. At least, it is difficult to ask people their 
views and intentions about ‘shiftwork’ in any generalised 
way and still be sure that the idea means the same thing 
to everyone interviewed. A typical pitfall was revealed 
by the pre-pilot interviews. Many people appeared to 
think of shiftwork as including only those patterns of 
working hours that changed from week to week. Con- 
tinuous employment on night work, for example, was 
not thought to be strictly ‘shiftwork’ since it did not 
change — or shift. 

It was as well, therefore, that a generalised approach to 
the measurement of attitudes and intentions toward 
shiftwork was regarded at the outset as unsuitable. 
Clearly, it would be necessary to divide the general idea 
of shiftwork into its key elements and provide concrete 
examples of the kinds of working hours currently for- 
bidden to women by the Factories Acts. 

The aims of the survey would be best served if we could 
find some way of getting respondents to consider specific 
examples of the widened patterns of working hours for 
women that would follow the abandonment of protec- 
tive legislation. The examples chosen were: 

(a) ‘Working more than six hours overtime each week’. 

(b) ‘Part-time evening shifts, from 6.00 to 10.00 pm’. 

(c) ‘ ‘Double-day’ shifts, from 6.00 am to 2.00 pm 
and/or 2.00 pm to 10.00 pm’. 

(d) ‘Night shifts, from 10.00 pm to 6.00 am’. 

(e) ‘Weekend shifts, after 1 .00 pm on Saturdays and/or 
Sundays’. 

The research design, as is explained in more detail 
below, also required respondents to consider each of 
these examples of shiftwork several times, providing 
different kinds of judgements from different angles. This 
created the technical difficulty that interviewers would 
have to read out each example several times and so risk 
boring respondents and probably confusing them too. 

This problem was avoided by printing each example 
clearly on a card (see Figure 12). These cards were used 
throughout the interview. Respondents, when asked, 
could indicate their views by shuffling the cards along 
other, larger cards which were calibrated in this way: 


1 

2 

3 

4 

Disapprove 

Disapprove 

Approve 

Approve 

very 



very 

much 



much 



Or they were labelled: ‘Do now, would do, . . .’ and so 
on. 


This technique may appear to place unwelcome con- 
straint upon the subtlety of people’s views, perhaps even 
luring genuinely uncertain respondents into expressing 
definite views they do not really hold. Certainly, these 
techniques produce fewer ‘don’t know’ responses than 
do more conventional verbal questions but this is partly 
due to the overall benefit gained through normally inar- 
ticulate respondents using an ease of expression they do 
not usually command. Freed from the need to speak 
their replies to questions from a stranger, such respon- 
dents are said by interviewers to muse while shuffling the 
cards around in ways that suggest a serious attempt by 
them to represent their views accurately. Those few who 
really cannot make up their minds, say so. 

Having defined those aspects of shiftwork respondents 
were to consider and the ‘medium’ through which these 
ideas would be expressed, the next step was to establish 
what were the appropriate forms of questions — or 
‘dimensions’ — through which women might express 
their views. The main aims of the enquiry were determin- 
ed in advance. Women should be asked to consider first 
whether they felt, in some way, favourable or unfavour- 
able toward a change in the law which would abandon or 
amend protective legislation concerning hours of work 
for women in factories. Second, and irrespective of 
whether factory work was being considered, women 
should be asked to what extent they would personally be 
disposed to work these kinds of shifts. However, there 
was evidence from the pre-pilot survey that women 
tended naturally to work their way toward these more 
specific issues by first discussing their views in general 
about women working and about the wisdom of women 
taking on this kind of work, especially if faced with a 
demanding home life too. Following further experi- 
ments in the second, structured pilot survey a three- 
stage form of questioning was developed which progres- 
sively narrowed the focus of people’s views, starting with 
generalised attitudes toward each example of shiftwork, 
then considering the law, then asking about intentions. 
More precisely, we wanted first to establish the strength 
of generalised norms concerning shiftwork that may 
exist in these industrial communities. We might call this 
the climate of opinion or, in the technical language of 
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Figure 12 Examples of shiftwork 


A 

W429 OPCS 6/77 


B 

W429 OPCS 6/77 


WORKING MORE 
THAN 6 HOURS 
OVERTIME EACH 
WEEK 


PART-TIME 

EVENING 

SHIFTS 

6pm-10pm. 


c 

W429 OPCS 6/77 


0 

W429 OPCS 6/77 


DOUBLE-DAr 
SHIFTS 
6am-2pm 
AND/OR 
2pm - 10pm. 



W429 OPCS 6/77 


FULL 

NIGHT 

SHIFTS 

9pm-6am. 


WEEKEND 

SHIFTS 

SATS.AFTER 1pm 

AND/OR 

SUNDAYS. 
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H Table 2.1 Approval of shiftwork for women in 

differing family circumstances 





■ 2.1.1. 

(N = 1138) 

Disapprove 

Disapprove Approve 

Approve 

Don’t 



1 Working 

1 Women 


very much 



very 

much 

know 



1 Approval 

Overtime % 

10 

10 

30 

48 

2 

= 100%) 



1 of: 

Evening shifts % 

9 

8 

30 

51 

2 



1 ‘Single 

Double-day shifts % 

15 

12 

30 

41 

2 




1 women 

Night shifts % 

33 

13 

20 

33 

2 




H working’ 

Weekend shifts % 

18 

16 

26 

38 

2 




1 ‘Married 

Overtime % 

18 

17 

32 

30 

1 




1 women with 

Evening shifts % 

10 

10 

35 

43 

1 




1 no young 

Double-day shifts % 

25 

19 

28 

26 

2 




1 children’ 

Night shifts % 

46 

19 

15 

19 

2 





Weekend shifts % 

31 

23 

22 

21 

3 




1 ‘Married 

Overtime % 

47 

23 

18 

10 

3 




1 women who 

Evening shifts % 

19 

11 

31 

36 

3 




I do have 

Double-day shifts % 

56 

20 

14 

8 

3 




1 young 

Night shifts % 

70 

15 

7 

6 

3 




1 children’ 

Weekend shifts % 

58 

19 

ll3 , 

1 7 

3 








‘A’ 

“A” 





1 2.1.2. 

(N = 414) 




‘B’ 


“B” 



1 Husbands of 

Disapprove 

Disapprove 

'Approve 

1 

'Approve ' 

Don’t 

(‘A’ -f “A”)- 
Cb’ -h “B”) ; 1 

1 Working 


very much 




very 

know 

I Women 







much 


1 Approval 

Overtime 

% 17 


14 

35 


34 

— (= 100%) 

9 ■ 

1 of: 

Evening shifts 

% 10 


9 

40 


41 

0 n 

1 ‘Single 

Double-day shifts 

% 24 


13 

30 


34 



1 

1 women 

Night shifts 

% 48 


13 

17 


21 




1 working’ 

Weekend shifts 

% 35 


14 

24 


27 

— 

13 ■ 

1 ‘Married 

Overtime 

% 28 


18 

33 


21 


1 

1 women with 

Evening shifts 

% 14 


14 

40 


32 



6 9 

1 no young 

Double-day shifts 

% 36 


19 

27 


17 



10 m 

1 children’ 

Night shifts 

% 63 


15 

11 


10 


13 m 


Weekend shifts 

% 50 


21 

16 


13 

— 

14 ■ 

1 ‘Married 

Overtime 

% 56 


19 

17 


8 


3 

1 women who 

Evening shifts 

% 29 


15 

33 


22 


12 

1 do have 

Double-day shifts 

% 67 


17 

11 


5 


8 H 

1 young 

Night shifts 

% 84 


10 

4 


2 


7 

1 children’ 

Weekend shifts 

% 71 


15 

8 


5 


8 

I'i 

1 2.1.3. 

(N = 563) 

Disapprove 

Disapprove Approve 

Approve 

Don’t 


i' 

■ Non-working 

very much 



very 

know 


! ■ 

1 Women 





much 




i- 

1 Approval 

Overtime % 

11 

12 

29 

45 

3 ( 

= 100%) 


! 

1 of: 

Evening shifts % 

8 

9 

28 

52 

4 


1 : 

1 ‘Single 

Double-day shifts % 

12 

11 

32 

41 

4 



I'? 

1 women 

Night shifts % 

26 

13 

21 

37 

3 



i’ 

1 working’ 

Weekend shifts % 

n 

14 

28 

37 

4 




1 ‘Married 

Overtime % 

18 

13 

33 

32 

4 




1 women with 

Evening shifts % 

8 

10 

31 

46 

4 



'■ 

1 no young 

1 children’ 

Double-day shifts % 

24 

17 

29 

26 

4 




Night shifts % 

38 

19 

20 

20 

4 





Weekend shifts % 

30 

23 

21 

22 

4 




1 ‘Married 

Overtime % 

44 

25 

19 

8 

4 




1 women who 

Evening shifts % 

22 

12 

29 

33 

4 




1 do have 

Double-day shifts % 

52 

20 

16 

7 

4 




1 young 

Night shifts % 

67 

15 

7 

7 

4 




children’ 

Weekend shifts % 

55 

19 

|14 I 

1 7 , 

4 








‘A’ 

“A” 





attitude measurement: generalised normative values. 

would consider doing these shifts. These measures we 

These normative values may also be sub-divided into 

may refer to 

as women’s conscious behavioural inten- 

key topics and this is explained in the following section 

tions. The details of each of these areas 

of questioning ; 

dealing with the results of this line of the enquiry. Sec- 

will now be taken in turn. 


ond, the focus narrows to consider legal 

norms 

or simply 






people’s views about whether the protective legislation 





\ . 

governing each example should be abandoned or 
retained. Third, and in the light of all that has gone 

2.2 Normative values 


\ 

before, respondents may then say whether or 

not they 

The measurement of the ‘climate of public opinion’ is s 
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!■ 

1, 

{ 


Table 2.1 continued 


2.1.4. 

Husbands of 
non-working 
women 

(N = 115) 


Disapprove Disapprove 

very much 

‘B’ 

'Approve 

“B” 

' Approve 
very 
much 

’’ Don’t 
know 

f‘A’ -b “A”)- 
CB’ -b “B”) 

Approval 

Overtime 

% 

15 

11 

28 

46 

— (= 100%) 

0 

of: 

Evening shifts 

% 

4 

9 

35 

52 

— 

- 7 

‘Single 

Double-day shifts 

% 

21 

6 

28 

45 

— 

1 

women 

Night shifts 

% 

40 

14 

13 

34 

— 

11 

working’ 

Weekend shifts 

% 

22 

20 

18 

40 

— 

7 

‘Married 

Overtime 

% 

25 

15 

30 

30 

— 

5 

women with 

Evening shifts 

% 

11 

14 

36 

40 

— 

1 

no young 

Double-day shifts 

% 

30 

22 

23 

25 

— 

7 

children’ 

Night shifts 

% 

62 

13 

11 

15 

— 

14 


Weekend shifts 

% 

41 

22 

18 

20 

— 

5 

‘Married 

Overtime 

% 

39 

27 

22 

12 

— 

- 7 

women who 

Evening shifts 

% 

24 

18 

30 

28 

— 

4 

do have 

Double-day shifts 

% 

58 

21 

12 

10 

— 

1 

young 

Night shifts 

% 

80 

11 

4 

6 

— 

4 

children’ 

Weekend shifts 

% 

70 

13 

12 

6 

— 

3 


now a popular and attractive idea but it requires a cauti- 
ous, even a sceptical approach as its result can easily be 
misinterpreted. One obvious precaution is already 
taken: the enquiry has been confined to those most 
likely to be affected by changes in factory rules. Thus the 
public whose opinion was sought is the relevant one. The 
evaluative dimension chosen was ‘approval . . . disap- 
proval’ since ideas of approval usually involve some 
appeal to the respondent’s understanding of the norma- 
tive value-system; that is to the approximate assembly of 
‘moral-oughts’ that people refer to when asked to judge 
what, other things being equal, should be a correct 
course of behaviour. 


Most people are aware, however, that other things are 
only rarely equal and so requests for generalised norma- 
tive judgements are often countered by qualifying 
responses: ‘Well . . . that depends on who/what/etc. . . . 
is involved.’ Conversations with women in the pilot 
interviews were punctuated with qualified normative 
judgements of this kind. Quite sensibly, women were 
unwilling to indicate an attitude of general approval or 
disapproval of women working shifts without some con- 
text being provided about these hypothetical women’s 
circumstances. It was significant that the context 
respondents invariably sought concerned family status: 
were these women married or not? Did they have chil- 


Table 2.2 Approval of men working shifts 


2.2.1. Working Women 


Disapprove 

Disapprove 

Approve 

Approve 

Don’t 

(N = 1138) 


very much 



very much 

know 

Overtime 

% 

4 

4 

31 

58 

1 (= 100 %) 

Evening shifts 

% 

10 

11 

30 

46 

3 

Double-day shifts 

% 

7 

10 

30 

51 

2 

Night shifts 

% 

15 

12 

25 

46 

1 

Weekend shifts 

% 

15 

13 

26 

44 

2 

2.2.2. Husbands of 







working women 







(N = 414) 







Overtime 

% 

8 

6 

28 

50 

— 

Evening shifts 

% 

13 

8 

33 

45 

1 

Double-day shifts 

% 

10 

7 

32 

51 

— 

Night shifts 

% 

17 

11 

26 

45 

— 

Weekend shifts 

% 

16 

12 

28 

43 

— 

2.2.3. Non-working women 







(N = 563) 







Overtime 

% 

5 

6 

27 

59 

4 

Evening shifts 

% 

10 

8 

31 

47 

4 

Double-day shifts 

% 

7 

9 

27 

55 

4 

Night shifts 

% 

11 

11 

25 

49 

4 

Weekend shifts 

% 

14 

14 

25 

43 

4 

2.2.4. Husbands of 







non-working women 







(N = 115) 







Overtime 

% 

5 

5 

22 

68 

— 

Evening shifts 

% 

9 

6 

29 

57 

— 

Double-day shifts 

% 

8 

5 

22 

65 

— 

Night shifts 

% 

15 

9 

21 

55 

— 

Weekend shifts 

% 

14 

13 

19 

54 

— 


Figure 13 Approval of women working shifts under differing family circumstances 


Disapprove Disapprove Approve Approve 



Very much Very much 
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dren? Were these still dependent or growing children? 
Consequently we framed the questions within the con- 
texts respondents sought. Women were asked to say to 
what extent they approved or disapproved first of ‘single 
women working these hours if they could and wanted 
to’; second, of ‘married women who do not have young 
children or whose children are now ‘off their hands’ . . 
and third, of ‘married women who do have younger 
children . . .’.The ommission of a context of unpartnered 
mothers was deliberate since their special (though in this 
sample, by no means rare) circumstances open the way 
for demands for further qualifying statements that have 
more to do with the support they might be receiving 
elsewhere than the wider norms that concerned the 
enquiry at this stage. To complete the balance of 
women’s feelings about shiftwork we asked whether 
they approved or disapproved of men working these 
hours. Thus we should be able to distinguish generalised 
disapproval from sex-based or sex-and-family-based 
disapproval. 

The results of this part of the enquiry are given in Tables 
2.1 and 2.2. The proportion saying they approve very 
much, approve, disapprove or disapprove very much of 
each kind of shift for women in each hypothetical cir- 
cumstance (Table 2.1) and for men generally (Table 2.2) 
is given separately for working and non-working women 
and for their husbands. 

Among all women — working and non-working alike — 
single women are granted a fairly wide licence to work 
most shifts if they so wish. The example of shiftwork that 
more sharply divides women, even when considering 
only single women’s work, is predictably nightshift 
working with only a very narrow fifty-four per cent 
majority approving of single women working night 
shifts. Among the sample of husbands there is a clear 
sixty-one per cenf^ majority against even single women 
working night shifts. What is particularly interesting is 
that night shifts provoke an extreme reaction. Unlike 
views about other shifts, the majority of views expressed 
about night shifts are strongly held. 

Throughout this section, the views of working and non- 
working women are almost identical and so, for clarity, 
are combined in a single diagram (see Figure 13). These 
may then be compared more readily with Tables 2.1.2 
and 2.1.4 showing husband’s views, including the differ- 
ence between the proportion of husbands and the prop- 
ortion of women approving of each item. 

It will be clearly seen in Figure 2.2 that a consensus in 
favour of single women working as they please soon 
evaporates when marriage is added to the hypothetical 
situation women were asked to consider. Majorities 
remain in favour of increased opportunities for evening 
shifts and overtime but evenly-balanced splits of opinion 
develop over weekend work and double-day shifts and a 
clear majority disapproves of married women working 

These figures are averaged for working and non-working women 
together. 


on the night shift. The pattern of husbands’ views are 
similar but they drift about ten per cent towards a more 
restrictive or, of course, a more ‘protective’ view. When 
the presence of young children is mentioned, nearly 
everyone’s view changes sharply toward a censorious 
position. It is quite striking to see how much of this 
increase in disapproval is expressed strongly. Opposi- 
tion among husbands is almost unanimous. The only 
exception to this concerns evening shift work. A clear 
three-to-one majority remains in favour of mothers of 
young children having this employment outlet and even 
half of the husbands supported this view — presumably 
on the ground that husbands are available to mind chil- 
dren in their wives’ absence. Some respondents made 
additional remarks suggesting that evening shifts held 
some generalised therapeutic value for the mothers of 
young children giving her ‘a break from the kids’ and 
‘getting her out of the house’. Given the extended work- 
ing day this may imply for some women caring all day for 
young children, it is difficult to say how carefully consi- 
dered these views may be. 

In contrast. Table 2.2 shows that there is widespread 
approval of men working on shifts and this is expressed 
very uniformly among working and non-working women 
and their husbands alike. The only significant opposition 
arose with respect to night shifts and weekend working, 
expressed by about a quarter of the sample. 

These data, then, are a glimpse of the norms concerning 
shift working set by the working-class communities of 
some industrial inner cities. These are areas, remember, 
where now and traditionally women play a large role in 
the industrial workforce. These norms may be said to 
represent invisible boundaries between acceptable and 
unacceptable behaviour. The purpose in measuring 
those norms in this rather elaborate form is to remind 
the reader at the outset that surveys of this kind can 
appear to ‘tear the individual out of his social context 
and treat the lone respondent as the basic social unit’ 
(Dowse and Hughes, 1972). We can forget that people 
talk to each other all the time and these norms are 
constantly transmitted throughout the local community. 
When people make choices about how to behave or, in 
our case, what hours of work to seek, they take into 
consideration their knowledge of what other people say 
about people like them doing that kind of thing. They 
may choose to ignore them, of course, but their decision 
is often affected one way or another. 

What we have found is that, if you are a man, you may 
work much as you please and the problems that may 
arise from shiftworking are a matter for you to work out 
with your family, unfettered by community views. If you 
are a single woman, you may also seek employment 
outside ‘normal’ hours without arousing much opposi- 
tion but quite a few women and a majority of husbands 
would prefer you to leave the nightshift to men. Married 
women, even though they may be freed from childbear- 
ing duties, arouse rather more opposition if they stray 
much further than their allotted (and, of course, part- 
time) evening shifts. Those who do have young children 
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risk widespread censure if they move beyond this 
“housewives shift’ . We have no evidence to say how near 
the surface such censure may be; people have many 
other things to worry about before concerning them- 
selves directly with other people’s working hours. Nor, 
at this stage, can we say whether disapproval arises from 
indignation at an apparent desertion of family duty or 
a benevolent concern for the mother’s own welfare. 
As several respondents said: ‘But when would she 
sleep . . . ?’ But we can safely indicate that among these 
‘relevant communities’ the idea of serious shiftwork for 
most women is coolly received. 


2.3 Views about the law 

Do people really understand questions concerning the 
law? Surveys often ask people apparently searching 
questions about the law on abortion, divorce, crime and 
punishments of all kinds yet rarely demonstrate that 
people are responding to anything beyond a simple ‘for’ 
or ‘against’ the subject of the law. We need to know the 
extent women may support or oppose — not necessarily 
in any active sense — changes in the protective legisla- 
tion provisions of the Factories Act. Put that baldly, it 
looks an unpromising task. Why not ask something like: 
‘Should women be allowed to work shifts . . .?’ Possibly, 
but that is only half the question. Allowed by whom; the 
employers, the unions? So we really do need to ask 
about the law and that is difficult. 


Clearly the first step is to establish a base-level of cogni- 
tion: does anyone know what we are talking about? So 
respondents were asked: ‘Have you ever heard of a Law 
called the Factories Act?’ Then, irrespective of whether 
they had or not they were reminded, or informed, that 
the Act placed ‘certain limits on the hours women may 
work in factories’ and were asked whether they knew 
what those limits might be. The replies to these ques- 
tions are described in Table 2.3, again separately for 
working and non-working women and their husbands. 
About two-thirds of the working women, half of the 
non-working women, and nearly all the husbands claim 
to have heard of the Act. Most of these claim definite 
recall though experience with the exploratory interviews 
indicated that, on closer questioning, many respondents 
gave grounds for suspicion they were in fact recalling the 
Shops, Offices and Railway Premises Act. The provi- 
sions of this Act are displayed in appropriate premises in 
the same way as the Factories Act. There was no practi- 
cal means of pursuing this point in the structured inter- 
view so we may rely more heavily for our estimates of 
knowledge on the second question. These answers indi- 
cated that only a small minority (about 6-7% of women) 
and only a quarter of the husbands had the least idea of 
what these limits on working hours are. Many of those 
few who did claim knowledge of restrictions gave only 
the sketchiest account of their details when pressed to do 
so. Only two per cent of the whole sample could say 
spontaneously the knew night shifts to be forbidden to 
women workers in factories. 


Table 2.3. Awareness of protective legislation 




Working 

Husbands 

Non-working 

Husbands 



women 


women 




% 

% 

% 

% 

‘Have you ever heard 

Yes 

59 

84 

39 

84 

of a law called 

Vaguely 





the Factories Act?’ 

recall 

10 

7 

12 

6 


No 

31 

9 

50 

10 


‘Do you know what 

Yes 

100% 

7 

15 

6 

15 

the limits are?’ 

Vaguely 

recall 

7 

10 

6 

9 


No 

86 

75 

88 

76 


(N =) 

100% 

(1138) 

(416) 

(563) 

(105) 

If ‘Yes’ or ‘Vaguely recall’ 

‘What are the limits?’ 


% 

% 

% 

% 

1. Hours & overtime 


71 

69 

67 

60 

2. Night work 


16 

27 

15 

28 

3. Weekend work 


6 

16 

10 

12 

4. Breaks during the day 


13 

4 

15 

4 

5. Physical conditions of work 


7 

13 

3 

16 

6. Age & shiftwork (under 18s) 


7 

3 

6 

0 

7. Other replies 


6 

3 

4 

4 


(N=) 

* 

(161) 

(105) 

(67) 

(25) 
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(•Each of these last columns add up to more than 100% because many respondents gave more than one 
reply). 





Do these results constitute grounds for abandoning this 
area altogether? This is a difficult question: this issue is 
after all what the survey is ultimately about (this and the 
likelihood of women working shifts should the law be 
changed) so it is very important to establish the validity 
of this area of questioning. It should also be borne in 
mind that people do not need to be able to pass general 
knowledge tests to be able to function socially, to func- 
tion industrially as a worker, or even politically. People 
hold firm political views and vote regularly but cannot 
name their M.P. when interviewed by pollsters. Their 
views and their vote are nonetheless valid and should be 
given due weight. So we must press these questions 
concerning the changes proposed in the law while 
remembering ourselves that few people have the facts in 
the front of their minds when they answer. 

A rather more reassuring result was obtained when we 
followed these questions concerning the Act with the 
first presentation of the ‘shift-cards’ (ie before the 
‘approval’ rating task), in this way: 


“We have printed on these cards (HAND PINK CARDS) some 
of the kinds of shiftwork that women are normally 
prevented by law from working in factories. I say 
‘normally’ because under special circumstances firms 
are allowed to employ women for these hours — you 
may even know of women who do work these hours. 

Look through the cards and tell me if there are any 
you don’t recognise or don’t really understand? 

(ELABORATE IF NECESSARY)’’ 


shifts. There was a powerful psychological connection 
between the disapproved object and the negatively- 
phrased words ‘do away with’. This mental inversion of 
rule and object was very common and seemed like a very 
difficult problem to overcome. The solution adopted 
was a determinedly simple one, as follows. 

The ‘shift-cards’ used previously were shuffled and 
returned to the respondent together with a large card 
divided vertically with a line. The card was boldly 
headed in this way: 


By law, these shifts 
are not allowed 
for women 


These shifts 
should be allowed 
for women 


And the respondent was asked: 

‘As I said, each of these kinds of working hours is not 
allowed at the moment, by law, for women who work in 
factories. 

LINE UP HOURS-CARDS UNDER ‘NOT 
ALLOWED’ COLUMN (INTERVIEWER’S 
INSTRUCTIONS IN CAPITALS) 


Which of these kinds of hours, if any, do you think 
should be allowed by law, for women who work in fac- 
tories? Move them over to this side (POINT).’ 


; Interviewers reported a low level of requests for expla- 
i nations. Those most requested concerned ‘double-day’ 
I shifts. Some people did not recognise the term or knew it 
i by another name while others queried whether we 
j meant both shifts might be worked on the same day. 
j Even if they did not know much about the law, our 
1 assumption that members of these ‘relevant com- 

i munities’ would at least be familiar with shift work was 

1 

, justified. 


In this way we capitalised on the idea of a ‘dividing line’ 
between prohibition and permission; a sort of legal line 
which respondents could remove literally with a sweep 
of their hand. Physically moving the cards from the ‘not 
allowed’ to the ‘allowed’ side of the card clearly symbol- 
ised the removal of a prohibition. This is the only way we 
could get respondents to handle the very difficult idea of 
removing a negatively-related law while focused on a 
positively-expressed example of behaviour. 


i In the depth interviews and later in the structured pilot 
•; survey of two hundred women, we adopted a strategy for 
■I this question about the law that seemed straightforward 
enough. Respondents were asked to consider each 
example of shiftwork in turn and ‘. . . to say, for each one, 
whether you think the rule should be done away with, 
kept as it is, or just changed in some way’. Those saying it 
should be changed were asked in what way. The results 
of this line of questioning were confused and confusing. 
There was little better than a random chance that those 
having some firm view, one way or another, would indi- 
cate the correctly corresponding ‘keep’ or ‘abolish’ 
response with respect to the law. Many actually said the 
opposite of their meaning. As well as providing a good 
example of the value of pilot surveys this failure told us a 
great deal about the nature of people’s attitudes towards 
abstract notions of rules and laws. People evaluate the 
1 subject of the rule, not the rule itself. Thus, someone who 
feels negatively toward, say, night shifts and who had 
, just said so, continued to focus on the object ‘night shifts’ 
not the law which dwallowed it. Thus when asked if the 
: rule should be kept or done away with she would say ‘do 

' away with it’ meaning, of course, do away with night 


In the event, the simplified version of the question 
appeared to function very well. There were no more 
confused exchanges between respondent and inter- 
viewer about which way was ‘up’ and the levels of ‘don’t 
know’ responses fell to one to two per cent among work- 
ing women and all husbands and to four to five per cent 
among non-working women. The results are given in 
Table 2.4. 

The results accurately reflect the rank-order of prefer- 
ence established by the approval-disapproval ratings 
given earlier. There is an overwhelming nine-to-one 
majority in favour of women being allowed to work 
evening shifts; a two-to-one majority in favour of 
increased overtime being permitted for women and a 
narrower six-to-four majority in favour of double-day 
shifts. Overall there is an evenly-divided opinion about 
weekend work. There is less equivocation about night 
shifts with a clear six-to-four majority against a relaxa- 
tion of this regulation. Even so, this majority against 
allowing night shift working for women is smaller than 
the approval ratings might have predicted. There are 
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Table 2.4. Attitudes towards changing the law 

Which of these kinds of hours, if any, do you think should be allowed for women who work in factories?’ 

Evening shifts Overtime Double-day shifts Weekend work 



% 

% 

Working women 
Allowed 

91 

67 

Not allowed 

8 

31 

Don’t know 

1 

2 

(N= 1138) 

100% 


Husbands 

Allowed 

87 

66 

Not allowed 

12 

33 

Don’t know 
(N= 416) 

1 

1 

100% 



Non-working women 
Allowed 

88 

66 

Not allowed 

8 

30 

Don’t know 
(N= 563) 

4 

4 

100% 



Husbands 

Allowed 

89 

66 

Not allowed 

10 

32 

Don’t know 
(N = 105) 

1 

2 

100% 




% 


% 


58 

40 

2 


48 

50 

2 


60 

39 

1 


39 

59 

2 


61 

35 

4 


48 

47 

5 


65 

33 

2 


46 

53 

1 


Night shifts 


% 

39 

59 

2 


32 

66 

2 


40 

56 

5 


39 

59 

2 


many who, having registered their disapproval particu- 
larly of married women doing this kind of work, go on to 
say that the law should be relaxed in favour of those who 
really want to do it. This suggests an underlying degree 
of trust in the social-licence processes described earlier 
whereby the public espousal of community norms is 
trusted to inhibit the participation of social groups con- 
sidered ineligible, in this case: women with young chil- 
dren. It is therefore thought legitimate to permit a relax- 
ation of the law that will free, say, single women to be so 
liberated if that is their wish. 

Throughout this section on legal norms, the views of 
working and non-working women about those laws are, 
within the bounds of sampling error, identical. These 
views are matched by similar opinions among the hus- 
bands of these women except that husbands tend toward 
a more censorious view about legalising the more com- 
mitted forms of shiftwork, especially weekend and night 
shifts for women. Overall, though, it is possible to say 
that consent to a relaxation of protective legislation can 
be found in the community to a greater extent than can 
approval. People are not too keen on the idea of serious 
shiftwork for women but — full night shift working apart 
— if some women really want to work these shifts or feel 
they must, then they should be allowed to. In this way, 
we may say that legal norms are moving ahead of general 
normative values. 


2.4 Behavioural intentions 

The answers to this question — to what extent do women 
consider it likely they will themselves participate in the 
increased opportunities for shiftwork contingent upon 
the abandonment of protective legislation — will form 
the key dependent variable of this study. The variation 


in this tendency at the individual level is the thing we 
want to explain . Consequently we approached this ques- 
tion with more than usual care. Following the use of the 
five example cards to indicate knowledge, approval, and 
attitudes toward the law, respondents were given 
another base-card to use divided; 

I do these shifts now. 

I have done these shifts in the past and . . . 

would do them again/would not do them again. 

1 have not done these shift in the past but . . . 

I would do them/1 might do them/I would never do them. 

Don’t know — split between don’t know, have done 

don’t know, have not done. 

(See Q. 78) 

In this way little was left to chance. No verbal responses 
intervened to cause error by misunderstanding and the 
respondents had been ‘trained’ to use the cards. The 
results are given in Table 2.5. Once more the answers 
given by working and non-working women are very 
similar, except that non-working women are marginally 
more likely to want to work part-time evening shifts. 
Otherwise, if their absence from the ‘do now’ category 
and their understandably higher rate of ‘don’t know’ 
(5% against 2%) answers are accounted for, 
women not currently employed are no more or less likely 
to want to work shifts than working women. Probably we 
should stop registering any surprise at this lack of differ- 
ences associated with work status. ‘Non-working’ 
women are not, after all, very far away from work and 
might well be offended to hear themselves so described. 
They live in these industrial inner-city communities 
where women do a great deal of manual work and most 
of them have had a job in the recent past. Many have it in 
mind to return to work, probably when their children are 
off their hands’, and are likely to consider factory work 
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Table 2.5 Women’s behavioural intentions towards working shifts 




Have done 

in past and 


Have not done in past and 


Have 

done 

Have 
not done 



Do 

Would 

Would not 

Would 

Might 

Would 

Don’t 

Dont 



now 

do again 

do again 

do 

do 

never do 

know 

know 

Working women (N = 1138) 









Overtime 

% 

4 

16 

8 

14 

21 

35 

0 

2 (= 100%) 

Evening shifts 

% 

8 

15 

8 

17 

25 

25 

0 

2 

Double days 

% 

3 

5 

7 

8 

18 

58 

0 

1 

Night 

% 

1 

3 

7 

5 

8 

74 

0 

1 

Weekends 

% 

6 

8 

8 

5 

13 

58 

0 

1 

Non-working women (N 

= 563) 









Overtime 

% 


15 

7 

14 

20 

39 

0 

5 

Evening shifts 

% 


22 

7 

24 

23 

20 

0 

5 

Double days 

% 


7 

7 

8 

21 

53 

0 

5 

Nights 

% 


4 

5 

7 

8 

70 

1 

5 

Weekends 

% 


10 

9 

6 

14 

56 

0 

5 


Summary per cent of all 

women who . . . 
Do or 
would do 

Might do 

Would not do Don’t 
know 

Evenings 

43 

24 

30 

3 (= 100%) 

Overtime 

33 

21 

44 

2 

Double days 

16 

19 

63 

2 

Weekends 

18 

13 

66 

3 

Nights 

11 

8 

79 

2 


or similar manual employment. They are scarcely 
women of leisure, homebound and remote from the 
topic of this enquiry. 


informed in terms of experience, despite a low level of 
awareness of the current legal status of shiftwork for 
women. 


The results indicate that, however permissive we may 
judge the climate of opinion to be toward changes in the 
law, this does not translate so readily into an individual 
readiness to change working vehaviour. Nor should it be 
expected to, of course. There are bound to be far more 
people willing to see the law relaxed for others than 
there are volunteers to person the machines at night or at 
first light in the morning. Even in areas of employment 
where shiftwork is permitted for women, very few actu- 
ally do so now. The impressions gained from the start 
and finish times illustrated in Chapter One are con- 
firmed here. Naturally, the most popular are evening 
shifts worked by 8% of the total of working women; 
three to six per cent work the more committed forms of 
shiftwork while only 1% ever work at night. 

On the other hand rather more women than might have 
been expected say they have had this kind of experience 
in the past. Twenty-three per cent of working women 
and 29% of non-working women say they have worked 
evening shifts in the past; overall about 16% have 
worked weekends; 12% some form of double-day shift; 
and as many as 10% have even worked nights. These 
latter cannot all be ex-nurses. Nor is it attributable to 
war service in factory production. Those whose experi- 
ence of shiftwork goes back to the last war are confined 
now to the fifty-plus age group in our sample. So it seems 
likely that even though only a minority will have actual 
experience of shifts, that minority is sufficiently large to 
make it likely that most women will know someone who 
has. Thus, if the matter is raised high enough in public 
consciousness for people to start discussing it, the evi- 
dence suggests the debate will be reasonably well- 


A majority of women — fifty and sity per cent — would 
consider working more overtime or evening shifts and 
the majority of these are firm in their view. On the other 
hand, it is probably needless to stress that this does not 
amount in all, or even in most cases to a strident demand 
to be allowed to do so. It is no more than a subjectively- 
determined likelihood. That is to say, we asked women 
how likely they would be to work overtime or evening 
shifts. Some said they would; some said they might; 
some said they would not. 

Much has been written about how far one may take such 
replies to be estimates of the number of people likely to 
step forth and do these things when and if the opportun- 
ity comes their way. It would help little to turn over this 
debate once more or to recite warnings that it depends 
on other circumstances, upon the guise the opportunity 
comes in, and upon countless other factors not measured 
here. It is a matter for judgement and one that should be 
suspended until the wider social and attitudinal context 
has been examined in succeeding Chapters. 

Far fewer women seem likely to want to participate in 
any of the more committed examples of shiftwork. 
Two-thirds of all women said definitely they would 
never consider double-day shifts or weekend work after 
Saturday lunchtime and only about one-in-six women 
said definitely they would consider such work. Even 
more firmly, the great majority of women (four out of 
five) would never consider night shift working and only 
1 1 % would definitely consider the idea. Again, whether 
one finds these figures reasonable, or even considers 
them ‘large’ or ‘small’ depends on the viewpoint of the 
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Table 2.6. Husbands’ intentions to work shifts. 


a Husbands of 
working women 

(N = 413) 

Evening shifts 
Overtime 
Double days 
Weekends 
Night shifts 

b Husbands of 

non-working 

women 

(N = 105) 

Evening shifts % 

Overtime % 

Double days % 

Weekends % 

Night shifts % 



Have worked these shifts 

in the past and 

Not worked 

in past but 



Do 

Would 

Would 

Would 

Might 

Wc 


now 

do 

not do 

do 

do 

do 

? 

1 

% 

5 

14 

9 

14 

25 

32 

% 

29 

45 

11 

5 

4 

(y 

% 

14 

19 

15 

10 

18 

12 

% 

15 

23 

20 

5 

12 

24 

% 

15 

13 

23 

7 

10 

31 


Don’t 

know 


— (= 100%) 


c Summary 


Per cent of all husbands 





Do now and would do 

Might do 

Would never do 

Don’t know 

Evenings 

% 

33 

25 

41 


Overtime 

% 

81 

4 

15 


Double days 

% 

44 

18 

37 


Weekends 

% 

45 

12 

43 


Nights 

% 

34 

10 

56 

— 


observer. That fewer than one-in-five women would give 
the idea of night shift working a second thought may be 
quite encouraging to someone responsible for person 
power resources who would know the demand context 
for night shift work. If protective legislation were aban- 
doned it may not be very likely that all factories would 
immediately try to recruit women for their night shift 
and even if the present rate of unemployment were 
lower, few employers are likely to go out of their way to 
fill their night shift with women. ‘Only’ one-in-five might 
be more than enough; ‘only’ one-in-ten might be quite 
sufficient and in this sample that number say definitely 
they would work night shifts. Applying this reasoning to 
the other results it seems likely that demand for this kind 
of work (if it is ‘demand’ we are measuring) may well 
match its supply. 

This idea can be submitted to a more objective test if we 
try to get a glimpse of womens’ future by looking at the 
group of people who share their community and are 
freed now to work shifts if they wish: their husbands. 
Table 2.6 shows the distribution of husbands’ intentions 
to work shifts and it is striking to see how few actually 
work what we have called for women the more commit- 
ted forms of shiftwork: double-days, weekends, and 
nights. The proportion of husbands actually working 
these shifts now averages around fifteen per cent. Cer- 
tainly, these men are ‘backed-up’ by rather more who 
will work these shifts if required or if they wanted to but 
still this leaves, in the case of night shift working for 
example, a majority of 56% who will never consider 
working these shifts. This comparision is summarised 
below in Table 2.7. 


Table 2.7 Summary comparison of women’s & husbands’ intentions i ' 
to work shifts. 

!■ 

Per cent saying they work these shifts now : 
or would do so 


All women All husbands 


Evenings 43% 

Overtime 33% 
Double days 16% 
Weekends 18% 
Nights 11% 


33% 

81% 

44% 

45% 

34% 


It is particularly interesting to note that, whereas hus- 
bands are far more likely to favour working overtime, 
they are actually less likely to consider evening shifts so 
confirming the feminine identity of these ‘housewives’ 
shifts’. The really important point to make about these 
figures is that if the current demand for male shiftwor- 
keis is satisfied by these levels of behavioural intent 
among these husbands (they are likely to be higher 
among single men) then the levels of intent shown by 
women may also match demand. It is difficult to be at all 
certain about this, of course, but it is in this context that 
these results may best be considered. 

2.5 Qualifying behavioural intentions 

One may argue a long time about the meaning of related 
proportions of the sample saying ‘yes’ or ‘no’; ‘will do’, 
won t do ; and so on but our understanding is increased 
by providing a wider context for the focal issues. 
Respondents were asked first to speculate in an open, 
unstructured way about some of the reasons behind their 
choices. Those declining any type of shiftwork were 
asked to expand on their reasons: ‘Why do you say you 
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would not work these shifts?’ and those accepting the 
prospect of working any shift were asked how they 
would cope with this changed style of work, what things 
they might do differently in the way they organise their 
daily lives. In this way the majority of women came to 
answer both questions. 

The reasons given by women for not working shifts are 
shown in Table 2.8. It proved not worthwhile to try to 
tie specific patterns of refusal of different examples of 
shiftwork to different combinations of reasons; women 
seemed to apply generalised reasons to the overall idea 
of shift working. 

A wide range of reasons were given and many women 
proved articulate on the subject; most women gave two 
reasons and many gave more. Overall, the impression is 
clear. Women who reject the idea of working shifts and, 
of course, most of these are rejecting the more extreme 
forms of shiftwork, seem to feel that life is quite compli- 
cated enough as it is. Family reasons formed a fairly 
large component of these objections (‘Don’t be daft. 
What, with my lot?’) and were mentioned in one form or 
another by nearly half of all respondents. Naturally, 
family reasons were of greater concern to non-working 
women. Even so, other reasons seem to count for quite 
as much as family concerns and chief among these is a 
sheer personal distaste for the idea, especially among 
those who were already working (‘I just wouldn’t fancy 
it’, ‘Couldn’t face all that’). Others feared fatigue and, 
with feminine undertones spoke of ‘Getting out of 
rhythm’ and some said ‘It’s not natural, is it?’ So whereas 
most informed guesses would have placed family com- 
mitment well ahead of other reasons for not working 
shifts, among this sample — the majority of women are 
married and/or have children — such reasons are bal- 
anced by other factors. 


Tabic 2.8. Reasons given by women for not working shifts. 


A. 

Working 

Non-working 


women 

women 


% 

% 

General family reasons 
Specific problems with husband’s 

16 

15 

needs or preferences 

26 

27 

Difficulties with child-care 

25 

43 

Likelihood of fatigue or ill-health 

19 

20 

General organisational problems 

18 

22 

Shiftwork is just unreasonable 

22 

19 

Personal preference 

46 

36 

Interference with social life 

12 

5 

Other reasons 

1 

1 


B. Respondent expressed her reasons . 



a’) wholly normatively 

4 

1 

a) Sociocentrically 



a”) mainly normatively 

11 

11 

b’) mainly personally 

14 

15 

b) Egocentrically 



b”) wholly personally 

68 

66 

c) Unclassifiably . . . 

3 

1 

(N=) 

(1024) 

(4-, 


‘Many women gave more than one reply. 


These reasons were also analysed with respect to 
another dimension of attitude. Each respondent was 
classified according to whether she has given her reasons 
in a ‘sociocentric’ or an ‘egocentric’ way. To explain; A 
sociocentric response is characterised by some appeal to 
the normative value system. That is to say, her reply is 
couched in some reference to what ought to be, what is 
considered right, even morally right. Her frame of refer- 
ence concerns her view of how social and economic 
behaviour should be regulated. Typically she says ‘I 
don’t think it is right that women should leave their 
children at night’. There is a clear reference to her accep- 
tance of some community norm. In contrast, an 
egocentred reply is couched in personal terms, for 
example, ‘I would not want to leave my children at 
night’. 

On the face of it this may not seem much of a significant 
difference, yet this information could bear strongly upon 
any judgement of the strength of support for or, more 
likely, opposition to the proposed changes in the law. If 
objectors express themselves predominantly in a norma- 
tive, sociocentric way then their opposition is likely to 
carry much heavier political weight than if objections are 
felt only in relation to oneself, home, and family. Those 
who are united on a principle are a more significant body 
of opinion and coalesce more readily into pressure 
groups than those who are expressing personal prefer- 
ence even though the numbers of sociocentred respon- 
dents may be fewer. 

The ratio of personal-to-normative replies is predictably 
high at five-to-one. It is particularly striking that almost 
70% of replies, among working and non-working 
women alike are wholly personal containing no trace of 
reference to principle but saying simply that shiftwork 
would not suit their personal circumstances, they did not 
fancy it, and it was just not for them. This is not specially 
fertile ground for an opposition movement. It should not 
be thought on the other hand that egocentric objections 
are somehow less firm objections. Evidence for this 
came when we pursued this line of questioning to a 
logical end and asked women whether they could 
imagine any circumstances under which they might con- 
sent to work these kinds of shifts. Only 35% of all 
women would concede the possibility of ever working 
these shifts and nearly all of these cited only the most 
extreme examples of pressing need, especially need con- 
tingent upon the loss of a husband (see Table 2.9). So it 
is fair to conclude that those who say ‘no’ mean what 
they say. The point we wish to make is just that most of 
these objections are not of an externally-related kind 
that translate easily into organised opposition but 
remain on the personal, ‘its-not-for-me’ level. 

Turning now to the more positive side, we asked those 
women who say they will do different kinds of shiftwork 
how they might cope with this change in their lives. Here 
now of course we are speaking more of consent to the 
idea of doing the less committed forms of shiftwork, 
especially increased overtime and evening shifts. It is, 
perhaps, a little unrealistic to ask people to speculate 
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about how they might cope with the unknown consequ- 
ences of what they say they might do. The main purpose 
in so doing was to see if there was any special obstacle in 
most people’s minds that we could gain forewarning of. 
These answers are summarised in Table 2.10. 


About half of all respondents saw no particular problem 
in coping with shiftwork or said merely they would re- 
arrange their daily routine, doing the same things at 
different times of the day. For the remaining half, the 
hypothetical nature of the question proved no barrier 
and they speculated widely about problems of coping 
with ‘running the home’ and fitting their daily routine 
into a new pattern of working hours. Again, these replies 
are not completely dominated by concern for child-care 
and domestic organisation — though this is obviously 
more of a problem to those women not presently emp- 
loyed since many of them are mothers of young children. 
On the other hand many such mothers who answer ‘No 
problem’ may be projecting their hypothetical case for- 
ward to a time when their family is older and they are 
free to work. In the next Chapter these open-ended 
contextual replies will be examined more closely accord- 
ing to the respondents family circumstances. 


Table 2.9. ‘Are there any circumstances at all in which you could 
imagine yourself working these hours?’ 



Working 

Non-working 


women 

women 


% 

% 

Yes 

38 

30 

No 

61 

68 

Don’t know 

1 

2 


100% 

100% 


{N = 1024) 

(N = 475) 

‘What circumstances are those?’ 

% 

% 

Sheer financial need 
(‘Only if I were destitute’) 

40 

46 

Financial emergency contingent 
upon loss or disablement of husband 

27 

32 

Cessation of domestic responsibilities 
(‘Only myself to please’) 

8 

7 

If there was no other work available 

16 

15 

If there was a temporary emergency 
at work, especially in hospital or 
similar 

18 

5 

Consider part-time, if free 

2 

5 

If husband worked same shifts 

2 

1 

Take up especially part-time evenings 
if started a family 

3 

2 


* 

tfA' = 397) 

(N = 151) 


"Some women gave more than one reply. 

+ Number here is all those who said they would not do one or more 
shifts). 


Table 2.10. Possible problem-areas in 

coping with shiftwork. 


Working 

Non-working 


women 

women 


% 

% 

Would cope well, no problems 

41 

31 

Just do similar things at 
different times 

13 

16 

Needs to get additional child care 

24 

48 

Require re-arrangement or extra help 
in domestic organisation 

43 

48 

Problems with travel, late buses, 
getting a lift, etc. 

10 

7 

Problems with family life, not 
seeing enough of husband and children 

24 

22 

Re-arranging social life 

30 

21 

Other problem areas 

5 

6 


* 

)(N = 864) 

* 

(N = 425) 


‘Many respondents gave more than one answer. 

tNumber here is all those who said they would do at least one shift. 


2.6 The structure of attitudes toward shift- 
work. 

Our understanding of the nature of what is being meas- 
ured by those replies to questions about shiftwork may 
be expanded on a second front by investigating the 
extent these attitudes ‘hang together’ in ways that might 
be expected. Are people’s views consistent? A survey, 
after all, is still basically the study of a collection of 
structured conversations. If respondents do not really 
comprehend what is being discussed, they, being mostly 
anxious to help, will guess at answers and so the accumu- 
lation of those answers quickly takes on a random qual- ^ 
ity. It is possible to test for the presence of this random i 
quality against an expectation of consistency. Naturally, 
we do not expect people to be logically consistent 
throughout but what, reasonably, can we expect of them 
in the results of this survey? We expect, simply, that the 
tendency to say that one believes the law should be 
changed to allow one kind of shiftwork might — espe- 
cially in the case of the more committed forms — be 
associated with the tendency to allow others. Likewise, 
the tendency to do one kind of shift might also imply a ’ 
tendency to be ready to do others. If we do not find this 
to be so, it does not necessarily mean that the data 
should be abandoned as worthless. It would mean, 
though, that at best some other factors were intervening 
to make each example of shiftwork quoted somehow 
special and these factors would have to be established ; 
before we could understand what guided people’s 
responses. And it would certainly leave open the possi- 
bility that people were only guessing. 

A simple test of the internal coherence of attitudes is to 
examine how far each item — or example of shiftwork — 
is correlated with each other item within each of the two ^ 
key dimensions of changing the law and doing shifts. 
This information is provided in Table 2.11. 
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Table 2.11. Intrascale correlations 


a. Change law to allow shifts. 

Evenings 

Overtime 

Double-days Weekends 

Nights 

Evenings 

— 




Overtime 

.22 

— 



Double-days 

.21 

.34 

— 


Weekends 

.22 

.44 

.44 — 


Nights 

.19 

.39 

.47 .61 

— 

b. Likely to do shifts. 





Evenings 

Overtime 

Double-days Weekends 

Nights 

Evening 

— 




Overtime 

.47 

— 



Double-days 

.46 

.52 

— 


Weekends 

.42 

.53 

.50 — 


Nights 

.42 

.47 

.53 .56 

— 


c. Correlations between ‘Change law’ and ‘Likely to do shifts’. 

r= 


Evenings 

.17 

Overtime 

.31 

Double-days 

.30 

Weekends 

.25 

Nights 

.30. 


‘Average correlation. 


a=.79 


a=.83 


As far as changing the law is concerned (Table 2.1 1. A), 
there is a strong correlation (+0.61) between allowing 
women to work night shifts and allowing them to work 
weekends and a moderately strong relationship between 
allowing these two and allowing double-day shifts and 
more overtime (c.0.40)*. As may be expected from the 
far greater numbers willing to allow evening shifts for 
women, this item ties-in less well with the others (c.0.20) 
because there are many who will allow this, but not the 
other examples. A far more even pattern of moderate- 
‘Average correlation. 


to-strong intercorrelations emerges for the intention- 
to-work scores. (Table 2.1 l.B). Again evening shifts is 
the ‘weakest’ item but only very marginally so. All of 
these items definitely tap a single dimension of attitudes 
and intentions toward shiftwork and the important dis- 
tinction, in terms of likely behaviour, is between those 
who reject the idea altogether and those who do not. If 
you accept the idea of doing one form of shiftwork and 
especially if you accept the idea of going further than 
evening shifts, then it is likely you will accept other 
examples too. 


Table 2.12. Change law to allow shifts by behavioural intentions. 



Done in 

past 

Not done in past 





Do 






Don’t 


now 

Will do 

Won’t do 

Will do 

Might do 

Won’t do 

know 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 



Evenings 









Allow 5 

17 

7 

19 

23 

19 

1 


I 

Not allow 1 1 1 

m 

i 

1 i 

2 1 

4 

i 


= 

Don’t know — 


— 



— 

_ 


100% 

* 

Overtime 









Allow 3 

13 

4 

12 

16 

17 

1 


I 

Not allow 1 ^ 1 

m 

3 

1 2 

5 1 

18 

— 



Don’t know — 


— 



} 

— 


100% 

Double*days 









Allow 2 

5 

4 

7 

15 

25 

i 


S 

Not allow 1 J 1 

m 

2 

n 


30 




Don’t know — 


— 




— 


100% 

Weekends 









Allow 3 

6 

4 

4 

9 

22 

1 


2 

Not allow 1 2 1 

m 

5 

1 i 


35 

— 



Don’t know — 


— 



1 

J 


100% 

Nights 









Allow 1 

3 

3 

5 

6 

22 



2 

Not allow 1 — 1 

m 

4 

n — 

2 1 

49 

i 



Don’t know — 


— 



1 

- _ 


100% 


*NB. These are total percentages, ie the numbers in each cell are expressed as a percentage of all respondents answering both questions including 
those saying ‘Don’t Know’. 
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Table 2.13. Dichotomised scores for ‘change law’ and behavioural intentions. 



Evening 

shifts 


% 

Allow 

91 

Not allow 

9 


100% 

Will do 

69 

Will not do 

31 


100% 


Overtime 

Double- 

days 

Weekend 

shifts 

Night 

shifts 

% 

% 

% 

% 

68 

60 

50 

40 

32 

40 

49 

60 

55 

35 

32 

19 

45 

65 

68 

81 


The relationship, item by item, between the tendency to 
permit changes in the law to allow shiftwork for women 
and the tendency for respondents to say they may or will 
do these things themselves is also instructive. (Table 
2. 1 .1 .C). For evening shifts the relationship is very slight 
(+0.17) and for the other examples stays close to a very 
moderate level (c.0.30) averaging +0.26 overall. This 
may be expected since there are many who, quite sens- 
ibly, say they are happy to see the law changed to permit 
others to work shifts if that is their wish but are not 
anxious to work shifts themselves. Such a view is dis- 
crepant but scarcely inconsistent in real terms. What 
needs to be queried is how many people are discrepant in 
the opposite direction ie how many would not allow 
changes in the law but go on to say they would do 
shifwork themselves? 

The answer provided by Table 2.12 (ie the sum of the 
figures in boxes) is, happily, very few, ranging between 
3% saying they will not allow evening shifts but would or 
might do them and 10% who have a similar pattern for 
increased overtime. On further thought it is not even 
necessary to dismiss all of these few as idiosyncratic 
errors. It should be remembered that whereas the invita- 
tion to do away with protective legislation is made in the 
context of ‘women who work in factories’ this is not so 
for the question of whether they will do these shifts 
themselves. So many of these apparent inconsistencies 
may be accounted for by women who work in other types 
of occupations and feel protective toward their sisters 
who work in factories. Teachers may not mind marking 


books on Sunday evenings, barmaids may be happy to 
serve drinks on Saturday nights, nurses willingly tend 
the sick throughout the night but many of these women 
may still feel that the individual and social consequences 
of mass industrial employment of female labour on 
shiftwork are undesirable and should still be avoided 
through legislation. 

So an acceptably coherent and stable pattern of women’s 
attitudes is emerging. The data are at least sufficiently 
coherent to encourage the use of a much stiffer test of 
consistency called cumulative unidimensional scaling, or 
Guttman Scaling. 

The basic idea of Guttman Scaling is very simple. Con- 
sider first the simplest form of the information we have. 
Table 2.13 shows the proportion saying ‘allow’ or ‘not 
allow’ and ‘will do’ (including ‘might do’) or ‘will not do’. 

Supposing, in the most perfect of all worlds, that all of 
the 40% who would allow night shifts would also allow 
all of the other more popular items; that everyone who 
would allow weekend shifts but not night shifts would 
also allow the other three most popular items; and that 
everyone who would allow double-day shifts but not 
weekend shifts would also allow overtime and evenings; 
and so on back down the line. If this were so, everyone 
would have one of only six ‘perfect’ scale scores, like 
this; 


‘Will you allow . . .’ 
Score 

of ‘Yeses’: 0 
1 
2 

3 

4 

5 


Evenings 

Overtime Double-days 

Weekends 

Nights . . ? 

No 

No 

No 

No 


No 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 


No 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 


No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 


No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 


No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 


Yes 

the same argu- 

example would then 

form a benchmark along this 

answers to the 

dimension. The five 

questions then become a single 



question: ‘Think about shiftwork. How far are you pre- 



pared to go?’ 

If the facts are approximately like the 


In the real world, of course, things are never this neatly 
arranged. But we can test the extent this may be true and 
in so doing we shall see the extent to which these inde- 
pendent examples of shiftwork interlock in a single 
cumulative dimension of increasing commitment. Each 


I 1 - J- X tlxo ifcii , c*ll^a 

no further’ so that the ‘highest’ item along the scale a 
respondent will endorse is the only score you need to 
report to represent her whole position on the subject — 
at least with respect to the data we have. Usefully too, we 
thereby isolate those who endorse no items at all. 
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Table 2.1.4. Scale distributions derived from ‘highest’ item endorsed. 



None 

Evenings 

Overtime 

Weekends 

Nights 



(0) 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 



% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

= 100% 

Will allow 

5 

20 

22 

15 

39 

(8 Rep = .93. 
{8 Scale = .79 

Will do 

20 

16 

25 

19 

19 

(0 Rep = .90 


We found that an approximation to the perfect pattern 
did exist for both the change-the-law and behavioural 
dimensions. (See Table 2.14). 

i Readers will note that ‘double-day shifts’ have disap- 
j peared from the scale. A tendency for people to choose 
j either weekends or double-days resulted in an unaccept- 
ably high number of ‘errors’ in the scale, ie quite a large 
■; number of people deviated from the perfect pattern by 
endorsing weekends but not double-days contrary to the 
■ more popular opposite tendency. In fact the use of either 
example serves the same purpose but not both. 

This result demonstrated that women’s views on the 
particular level of examples of shiftwork are reliable, 
coherent, and interlock along a single dimension. 

As summary measures, these scales will be put to good 
use later in this report, especially when we come to 
consider their relationship with other attitudes. 


directly though indeed we shall have much more to say 
later in this report that is relevant to the question of 
equality. It is our business, on the other hand, to include 
in the enquiry all relevant information that will bring a 
qualifying and informed focus to the facts about how 
many women might approve of, allow, or do what kinds 
of shiftwork. The direct relationship between general 
equalitarian feelings and views and intentions about 
shiftwork will be taken up in detail in Chapter Four. This 
Chapter will conclude with an examination of what hap- 
pens when one casts a general question about shiftwork 
for women directly into an equalitarian frame of refer- 
ence. 

Early in the interview and before respondents were 
introduced to the five examples of shiftwork, respon- 
dents were asked to consider several statements con- 
cerned with equality at home and at work. One of these 
statements read: 

‘If they are free to do so, women should be allowed to 
work as much shiftwork as men’. 



2.7 Shiftwork and equality 

.A.ny public discussion of the topic of this enquiry, indeed 
any such discussion of the results of this survey, is likely 
to be couched in an equalitarian context. Is the proposed 
abandonment of protective legislation a gain or a loss to 
the move toward sexual equality in British society? It is 
not the business of this survey to address this issue 


Respondents were invited to indicate how much they 
agreed or disagreed with this statement. It should be 
noted especially that the same keyword is used here as in 
the particular questions asked later about the examples 
and the law: ‘allowed’; and that the freedom of the 
women to work shifts is also pre-stated, so avoiding the 
‘It depends . . .’ qualification. The overall results are as 
follows: 


Table 2.15. If they are free to do so ‘women should be allowed to work as much shiftwork as men’. 




Agree 
very much 

Agree 

(Neither agree) 
(nor disagree) 

Disagree 

Disagree 
very much 

No 

opinion, don’t know 

Working women 








(n = 1!38) 
Husbands 

% 

43 

25 

(1) 

13 

16 

(1) (= 100%) 

(n = 414) 

Non-working women 

% 

27 

20 

(1) 

15 

37 

(-) 

(n = 563) 
Husbands 

% 

43 

28 

(-) 

11 

14 

(4) 

(N =105) 

% 

41 

12 

(2) 

13 

33 

(-) 


This result appears to indicate — by deduction — that 
about seven out of ten women and more than half of 
their husbands would be in favour of the abandonment 
of protective legislation for women. The question seems 
straightforward enough, to allow women to work as 
much shiftwork as men is the precise result of such a 
change in the law. Yet the results do not appear consis- 
tent with the views obtained later on in the interview for 


women’s tendency actually to ‘allow’ each of the five 
examples. Fewer women were then prepared to allow 
women to work double-day shifts, weekends, or night 
shifts. It is particularly instructive to compare this liberal 
response (70% ‘agree’ women should be allowed . . .) 
with the highly illiberal reaction of women when invited 
to ‘approve’ of married women with children working 
shifts. 
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Analysed at the individual level, quite large ‘discrepan- 
cies are evident between ‘allow’ in a general and an 
equalitarian context and the tendency to ‘allow’ particu- 
lar examples, as follows: 


Per cent of women who 
agree with equalitarian 
statement but will not 
allow .... 


Per cent of women who 
disagree with equalitarian 
statement but will 
allow .... 


Evening shifts 6% 86% 

Overtime 24% 50% 

Double-days 31% 38% 

Weekends 41% 27% 

Nights 48% 16% 


Now, it may be quite reasonable to find that 86% of 
those who disagree with the generalised proposition 
should go on to allow women to work evening shifts and 
even that 50% of them will allow increased overtime. 
That is not, after all, necessarily working ‘. . . as much 
shiftwork as men'. Likewise, it is not too surprising to 
find 48% of those who agree with the generalised prop- 
osition going on to deny women access to night shifts; 
perhaps that is going too far. Yes, they know they said 
‘. . . as much shiftwork as men’ but perhaps many of them 
are among those who do not approve even of men going 
that far. Perhaps they did not think it really would mean 
night shifts too. On the other side of the coin, we may 
also be prepared to dismiss as idiosyncratic or as a mis- 
understanding the 6% of agree-ers who will not allow 
evening shifts or even the 16% of disagree-ers who 
would still allow night shifts. It seems less reasonable, 
however, to accept with any ease that 24%, 31%, and 
41% of the agree-ers, respectively, would not allow 
increased overtime, double-day shifts, or weekend 
work. Nor can one rest so easily with the 27%, and 38% 
of the disagree-ers who, respectively, would allow 
weekend shifts and double-day shifts. 

What has occurred is that the introduction of the idea of 
shiftwork-for-women as an index of equality-for- 
women, especially in the context of similar questions eg 
‘Husbands rather than wives should have the final say in 
family matters’, has encouraged many women to make 
an automatic ‘pro-women’ response they later recon- 
sider when asked to think about what shiftwork really 
means in terms of examples. Conversely, other women 
who feel strongly out of favour with equalitarian state- 
ments (and there are some) are drawn to oppose the 
statement but they also reconsider their views when 
asked to think about the examples. These are not incon- 
sistent views in the direct and obvious sense — we earlier 
demonstrated how coherent people’s attitudes and 
intentions toward the five examples seemed to be. These 
apparent discrepancies reflect the shift in context away 
from generalised views about equality to sober consid- 
eration of the real issues. It is in this latter context that 
the results make most sense. 


2.8 Summary of main findings of chapter two 

1. General feelings of approval or disapproval of 
women working shifts are contingent upon the 
domestic context. Except for night shifts, there is 
fairly widespread approval of single women work- 
ing shifts; there is considerably less approval for 


married women working shifts; there is wide- 
spread disapproval of married women with young 
children working shifts, except in the case of part- 
time evening shifts. In contrast, women and their 
husbands alike approve of men working shifts. 

2. Although many people claim acquaintance with 
the Factories Acts, very few can describe their 
protective provisions with respect to women’s 
hours of work. 

3. Even so, nearly everyone is acquainted with the 
idea of working shifts. 

4. Considerably more respondents are prepared to 
see the law changed to allow shiftwork for women 
than earlier expressed unqualified approval. Only 
night shifts attract a clear majority against an 
abandonment of the law. 

5. Very few women are currently engaged in shift- 
work. No shift attracts a majority who say defi- 
nitely they would work such hours and for serious 
forms of shiftwork (eg Weekends) the minority 
who say they will work such shifts falls below 20% 
of working and non-working women alike. 

6. Most women’s reasons for not working shifts are 
expressed in a personal context. They include 
reference to family commitments but just as often 
express personal distate or other problems of 
fatigue and organisation. 

7 . Only one-third of those who would not work shifts 
could even imagine being forced into it and then 
only in a financial emergency. 

8. Of those who willingly consent to the idea of work- 
ing one shift or another, more than one-third fore- 
see no problems while others foretell of difficulties 
with family commitments, travel, domestic work, 
and other realistic but not especially severe prob- 
lems. 

9. Attitudes and intentions toward shiftwork for 
women form a coherent pattern of interlocking 
responses which indicate that the examples given 
are seen in a single dimension of increasing diffi- 
culty, from ‘easy’ examples of evening shifts and 
overtime, through the more difficult examples of 
double-day shifts and weekend work, to the most 
difficult task of night shifts. 

10. When the issues are discussed in an equalitarian 
context, there occurs a shift toward a permissive 
position to allow women ‘. . . to work as much 
shiftwork as men’ which contrasts with respon- 
dents’ more reserved treatment of the specific 
examples of shiftwork for women. The use of the 
examples of shiftwork appears to provide the more 
reliable information. This conclusion is not 
intended somehow to minimise the survey’s esti- 
mate of the numbers opposed to shiftwork or espe- 
cially, to nightwork but to point out the apparent 
difficulty experienced by women in reconciling a 
widespread belief in equality with the real social 
consequences of the more difficult examples of 
shiftwork. 
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3. Women’s attitudes toward shiftwork and their social and 
occupational circumstances. 


3.1 Introduction 

This Chapter will examine the relationship between 
women’s attitudes and intentions toward shiftwork, 
their social and domestic circumstances and their occu- 
pational activities and experiences. The key measures to 
be examined will be how much women differ in their 
attitudes and intentions toward shiftwork according to 
their age, marriage and parental responsibilities on the 
one hand and their type of employment, the circums- 
tances of their daily work, and their membership of trade 
unions on the other. Other possible influences to be 
examined will include ethnic group membership. 

The purpose of the Chapter will be to provide an over- 
view of the social and industrial location of positive and 
negative feelings about changes in the law and women’s 
intentions to work shifts. This overview will deal in some 
detail with what kind of women feel one way or another 
about shiftwork but a really close-grained look at the 
influence of family and domestic life will be left until 
Chapter Five which will examine the role of the family 
using the special wives-and-husbands sub-sample. 

It is possible that the reader will wish to relate the 
findings of this Chapter to the mainstream of literature 
concerned broadly with the sociology of work. There is 
no reason why this should not be done nor even that this 
report should not be regarded as a contribution to that 
field. The warning must be repeated, however, that this 
data deals with women’s attitudes and their conscious 
behavioural intentions, not their actual behaviour. This 
means that any comparisons that are made between the 
evidence reported here about what kinds of women hold 
what kinds of attitudes and intentions towards shiftwork 
and any wider body of knowledge about what kinds of 
women do different kinds of work, may be perilous. 
Certainly there exists no adequate body of social theory 
to account, a priori, for the main topic of this enquiry so 
we are obliged to move straight into a systematic survey 
analysis of all those social and occupational characteris- 
tics that commonsense suggests may account for 
women’s attitudes and intentions towards shiftwork. 


3.2 Shiftwork and the life-cycle 

No complicated theoretical reasoning need herald the 
proposition that affirmative tendencies toward allowing 
and doing shiftwork among women will be associated 
with youth. This may be so for no better reason than 
shiftwork, especially the more extreme examples, will 
require of women a commitment of energy and determi- 


nation to carry through. Young women, especially those 
saving for or buying a house are likely also to value the 
higher rates of pay shiftwork will attract more than will 
older women whose home is complete. Young people 
generally have a more libertarian attitude toward restr- 
ictions and rules than do older people and so are likely to 
favour moves which increase freedom of choice before 
they consider more carefully any benefits of protective 
legislation. 

Table 3.1 shows the distribution of those who would 
allow a change in the law to permit each example of 
shiftwork and those who would not, and Table 3.2 shows 
the extent women may do each example separately for 
working and non-working women in each of four age- 
groups: 18 to 25, 26 to 35, 36 to 45, and 46 to 59. The 
results indicate, as expected, that the tendency to allow 
shiftwork for women is moderately associated with 
membership of the younger age-groups and the ten- 
dency to do shifts, rather more so. This result is less 
characteristic of evening shifts — since nearly everyone, 
young and older, have an open attitude toward them — 
and of double-day shifts which, we suspect, is imper- 
fectly understood by some respondents. For the remain- 
der of the examples — overtime, weekends, and night 
shifts — the greater tendency for younger women to 
allow these shifts is more striking among working than 
non-working women. By ‘younger’ here we mean a fairly 
clear difference between the under — and the over — 
thirty-fives. 

In the case of intentions to work shifts we also find a 
weaker relationship between increasing age and the 
desire to work evening and double-day shifts than for the 
other examples. For the latter, the age-effect is really 
striking and is summarised below: 


Table 3.3 Summary of the effect of increasing age on the desire for 
shiftwork. 


Percent who would or 
might work 

Age 





18-25 

26-35 

36-45 

46-59 

Overtime - working women: 

75 

61 

55 

37 

non-working women: 

61 

61 

53 

32 

Weekends - working women: 

48 

37 

26 

19 

non-working women: 

40 

35 

26 

22 

Night shifts - 

working women: 

25 

18 

19 

1 1 

non-working women: 

26 

26 

13 

12 


For each of these three examples, the numbers saying 
they at least might work shifts is more than halved as one 
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moves from the youngest to the oldest age-group. 
Among working women, the decline is smoothly linear 
whereas among non-working women there is a sharper 
drop around middle-age which is probably associated 
with the decision by any such women not to return to 
work at all, let alone do shifts. 


Table 3.1 Views about tbe law by age 



Age 




a. Working women 

18-25 

26-35 

36-45 

46-59 


% 

% 

% 

% 

Evening shifts 
Not allow 

8 

7 

5 

10 

Allow 

91 

91 

93 

89 


1 

2 

2 

1 


100% 




Overtime 
Not allow 

24 

25 

28 

44 

Allow 

75 

74 

70 

54 


1 

1 

2 

2 

Double-days 

Not allow 

43 

36 

40 

43 

Allow 

56 

62 

68 

55 


1 

2 

2 

2 

Weekends 
Not allow 

42 

43 

52 

61 

Allow 

57 

55 

45 

38 


1 

1 

3 

1 

Night shifts 
Not allow 

57 

51 

56 

69 

Allow 

41 

47 

42 

30 


2 

2 

2 

1 

(N =) 

(249) 

(289) 

(229) 

(362) 


Age 




b. Non-working women 

18-25 

26-35 

36-45 

45-59 


% 

% 

% 

% 

Evening shifts 
Not allow 

4 

4 

12 

11 

Allow 

92 

93 

84 

83 

Don’t know 

4 

3 

4 

6 


100% 




Overtime 
Not allow 

19 

24 

35 

41 

Allow 

77 

74 

62 

53 

Don’t know 

4 

2 

3 

6 

Double-days 
Not allow 

29 

32 

41 

39 

Allow 

67 

65 

56 

54 

Don’t know 

4 

3 

4 

7 

Weekends 
Not allow 

36 

41 

51 

59 

Allow 

59 

56 

46 

34 

Don’t know 

5 

3 

3 

7 

Night shifts 
Not allow 

46 

45 

64 

68 

Allow 

48 

51 

33 

26 

Don’t know 

6 

4 

3 

7 

(N =) 

(133) 

(160) 

(113) 

(157) 


There is one sense in which this association between 
youth and a greater willingness to work shifts is supris- 
ing; it is that young women tend to have young children. 
This is especially true of women living in these inner-city 


Table 3.2 Intention to work shifts by age 


Age 

18-25 

26-35 

36-45 

46-59 


3.2.1 Working women 
Evening shifts 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Do now 

10 

11 

8 

4 

Would do 

30 

39 

35 

28 

Might do 

36 

23 

22 

22 

Would never do 

23 

25 

32 

45 

Don’t know 

1 

100% 

2 

3 

1 

Overtime 

Do now 

4 

5 

6 

3 

Would do 

39 

33 

34 

20 

Might do 

32 

23 

15 

14 

Would never do 

23 

38 

42 

60 

Don’t know 

2 

1 

3 

3 

Double-days 

Do now 

3 

3 

2 

3 

Would do 

15 

13 

14 

12 

Might do 

25 

20 

17 

14 

Would never do 

56 

63 

66 

70 

Don’t know 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Weekends 

Do now 

8 

8 

6 

4 

Would do 

17 

14 

11 

9 

Might do 

23 

15 

9 

6 

Would never do 

50 

61 

72 

79 

Don’t know 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Night shifts 

Do now 

2 

2 

1 

1 

Would do 

12 

7 

9 

6 

Might do 

11 

9 

9 

■ 4 

Would never do 

73 

80 

80 

88 

Don’t know 

2 

2 

1 

1 

(N =) 

(249) 

(289) 

(229) 

(362) 


working-class communities, they marry young and (or) 
have their babies younger than women who live in most 
other kinds of community. One may perfectly well 
understand why an unmarried teenager would be happy 
to try out different patterns of working hours. It is more 
money and might even be fun for a while. But what are 
all those twenty-to-thirty year-olds saying when they 
consent to the idea of shiftwork? They have husbands 
and young children. However popular ideas of equality 
and sharing of family responsibilities may have become, 
these inner-city communities still run on traditional 
lines. Change is occuring, to be sure, and we shall have 
more to say about this later in this report, but for the 
present the most common ‘modern’ family arrangement 
in these areas is unlikely to have progressed beyond 
what Wilmott and Young call the “Stage-three family” 
wherein men have one demanding job and women have 
two. So how does the intention to work shifts square with 
the demands of marriage and child care? Although it 
seems commmonsense to expect to recruit shiftworkers 
most easily among younger women it may also seem 
sensible to say that women whose families have grown 
up are considerably more free, at least to consider the 
idea and, as we know already, face less disapproval in the 
community for doing so. 

What ought to be important, and what certainly seems 
important from the community’s point of view, is not 
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3.2.2. Non working women 


Age 


18-25 

26-35 

36-45 

46-59 


Evening shifts 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Do now 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Would do 

51 

58 

36 

35 

Might do 

28 

26 

20 

16 

Would never do 

17 

13 

38 

41 

Don’t know 

4 

100% 

3 

6 

8 

Overtime 

Do now 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Would do 

29 

38 

23 

23 

Might do 

32 

23 

20 

9 

Would never do 

36 

36 

53 

61 

Don’t know 

3 

3 

4 

7 

Double-days 

Do now 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Would do 

19 

16 

9 

14 

Might do 

29 

23 

20 

13 

Would never do 

49 

58 

66 

66 

Don’t know 

3 

3 

5 

7 

Weekends 

Do now 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Would do 

20 

18 

10 

16 

Might do 

20 

17 

16 

6 

Would never do 

57 

61 

70 

70 

Don’t know 

3 

4 

4 

8 

Night shifts 

Do now 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Would do 

10 

17 

5 

10 

Might do 

16 

9 

8 

2 

Would never do 

71 

71 

81 

80 

Don’t know 

3 

3 

6 

8 

(N =) 

(133) 

(160) 

(113) 

(157) 


how old a woman is but her domestic status, or, more 
precisely, her position in the life-cycle. Is she single or 
married? Does she have children and, if so, how depen- 
dent are these children? In tables 3.4 and 3.5, the sample 
of women is divided first by whether or not they are 
married. Unmarried women and married women having 
no young children (ie children aged 1 1 years or less) are 
then further sub-divided into those under thirty years 
old and those who are thirty and older. Married women 
who do have young children are also subdivided not by 
age, ^nce they will naturally be mostly young-to- 
middle-aged, but by the age of their youngest child: 
either four years old and younger or five through eleven 
years. In this way we derive a life-cycle variable which 
reflects women’s availability for activities outside the 
home. The young singles are most available, those with 
husbands and babies the least. If availability, rather than 
age itself is responsible for determining women’s subjec- 
tive likelihood of working shifts, then their replies, for 
and against will follow the pattern of the life-cycle 
availability. 

In tables 3.4 and 3.5 the results of this life-cycle analysis 
are given separately for working and non-working 
women for views about changes in the law and for inten- 
tions to work shifts. The first sequence of tables with 
respect to women’s views about changing the law shows 
clearly that, independently of domestic responsibilities, 
age is still the most important source of differences 
between women’s views. The two groups least likely to 
permit shiftwork are older single women and, more 
especially, older married women . Y ounger women, even 
if they have young children, tend more to favour allow- 


Tablc 3.4 Views about the law by position in life-cycle 


3.4.1. Working women Unmarried Married 



18-29 

30-59 

No young children 

Has young children aged: 




18-29 

30-59 

0-4 

5-11 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Evening shifts 
Not allow 

8 

10 

6 

9 

13 

4 

Allow 

92 

88 

93 

90 

85 

94 

Don’t know 

0 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 


100% 






Overtime 
Not allow 

27 

33 

22 

41 

20 

26 

Allow 

73 

65 

76 

58 

77 

72 

Don’t know 

0 

2 

2 

1 

3 

2 

Double-days 
Not allow 

40 

42 

47 

44 

30 

35 

Allow 

59 

55 

51 

54 

67 

62 

Don’t know 

1 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

Weekends 
Not allow 

43 

50 

41 

62 

46 

43 

Allow 

57 

48 

57 

37 

52 

55 

Don’t know 

0 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

Night shifts 
Not allow 

56 

56 

58 

67 

53 

53 

Allow 

43 

41 

41 

32 

44 

44 

Don’t know 

1 

3 

1 

1 

3 

3 

(N =) 

(169) 

(165) 

(88) 

(378) 

(103) 

(235) 
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3.4.2 Non-working women 


Unmarried 


Married 


18-29 30-59 No young children 

Has young children aged: 

18-29 30-59 

0-4 5-11 


Evening shifts 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Not allow 

7 

12 

6 

11 

5 

1 

Allow 

89 

83 

88 

85 

92 

88 

Don’t know 

4 

100% 

5 

6 

4 

3 

5 

Overtime 

Not allow 

25 

35 

24 

39 

23 

32 

Allow 

72 

61 

71 

56 

74 

64 

Don’t know 

. 3 

4 

5 

5 

3 

4 

Double-days 

Not allow 

38 

27 

18 

40 

32 

43 

Allow 

59 

68 

77 

56 

65 

52 

Don’t know 

3 

5 

5 

4 

4 

5 

Weekends 

Not allow 

38 

56 

29 

59 

40 

45 

Allow 

59 

39 

65 

37 

55 

50 

Don’t know 

3 

5 

6 

4 

5 

5 

Night shifts 

Not allow 

39 

59 

41 

68 

48 

63 

Allow 

57 

37 

53 

27 

47 

32 

Don’ know 

4 

4 

6 

5 

5 

5 

(N =; 

(56) 

(75) 

(17) 

(128) 

(189) 

(98) 


ing women to work shifts. This, at least, is true of work- be more permissive toward shiftwork for women than 

mg women. Although among non-working women there are older women, there is some tendency for non- 

is a tendency among younger respondents generally to working mothers of older children to be rather less per- 

Table 3.5 Intentions to work shifts by position in iife-cycie 


3.5.1 Working women Unmarried Married 



18-29 

30-59 

No young children 
18-29 30-59 

Has young childred aged 
0-4 5-11 

Evening shifts 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Do now 

8 

2 

3 

5 

29 

10 

Would do 

34 

36 

41 

26 

34 

38 

Might do 

32 

20 

39 

26 

19 

19 

Would never do 

24 

39 

13 

42 

17 

30 

Don’t know 

4 

100% 

3 

4 

1 

1 

3 

Overtime 

Do now 

3 

7 

6 

4 

5 

4 

Would do 

43 

29 

39 

22 

35 

30 

Might do 

33 

14 

33 

16 

20 

19 

Would never do 

18 

47 

21 

57 

39 

43 

Don’t know 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

4 

Double-days 

Do now 

4 

4 

1 

3 

2 

3 

Would do 

18 

18 

10 

10 

13 

14 

Might do 

24 

9 

27 

17 

28 

17 

Would never do 

53 

68 

60 

70 

56 

64 

Don’t know 

1 

3 

2 

0 

1 

4 

Weekends 

Do now 

8 

9 

7 

4 

11 

5 

Would do 

23 

15 

11 

9 

9 

13 

Might do 

18 

7 

24 

8 

20 

14 

Would never do 

47 

67 

57 

79 

59 

66 

Don’t know 

4 

2 

1 

0 

1 

2 

Night shifts 

Do now 

2 

1 

2 

0 

1 

3 

Would do 

15 

15 

2 

5 

6 

6 

Might do 

12 

5 

13 

6 

9 

8 

Would never do 

68 

77 

81 

88 

84 

81 

Don’t know 

3 

2 

2 

1 

0 

2 

(N =) 

(169) 

(165) 

(88) 

(378) 

(103) 

(235) 
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3.5.2 Non-working women 

Unmarried Married 


18-29 30-59 No young children Has young children aged 





18-29 

30-59 

0-4 

5-11 

Evening shifts 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Do now 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Would do 

41 

49 

65 

30 

57 

40 

Might do 

34 

16 

24 

18 

22 

28 

Would never do 

21 

32 

6 

43 

17 

28 

Don’t know 

4 

100% 

3 

5 

9 

4 

4 

Overtime 

Do now 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Would do 

43 

37 

24 

26 

17 

21 

Might do 

21 

8 

41 

13 

34 

19 

Would never do 

30 

51 

29 

54 

42 

54 

Don’t know 

6 

4 

6 

7 

7 

6 

Douhic-days 

Do now 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Would do 

29 

24 

18 

13 

12 

6 

Might do 

23 

20 

24 

18 

25 

15 

Would never do 

45 

52 

53 

62 

59 

74 

Don’t know 

3 

4 

5 

7 

4 

5 

Weekends 

Do now 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Would do 

36 

27 

29 

10 

12 

11 

Might do 

14 

12 

6 

8 

21 

13 

Would never do 

56 

59 

59 

74 

63 

70 

Don’t know 

4 

2 

6 

8 

4 

6 

Night shifts 

Do now 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Would do 

25 

17 

23 

9 

6 

6 

Might do 

11 

7 

24 

2 

10 

10 

Would never do 

60 

72 

47 

79 

79 

79 

Don’t know 

4 

4 

6 

10 

5 

5 

(N =) 

(56) 

(75) 

(17) 

(128) 

(189) 

(98) 


missive than other young women and less permissive too 
than their peers who do work. Apart from the consis- 
tency less permissive view taken by older married 
women generally, none of these differences are very 
great. The influence of age on one’s opinions may be less 
than upon one’s actions — even intended actions — so 
we should expect these trends to be borne out more 
sharply for the data on intentions to work shifts and 
perhaps also to see the inhibiting effects of marriage and 
family on even young women. 


These expectations are largely borne out though there 
are some important exceptions. The first thing to strike 
one about table 3.5 is that there is no doubt who are the 
part-time evening shift workers. Twenty-nine percent of 
working mothers with young children (aged under five) 
are working these shifts now compared with 8% overall. 
In fact over 70% of all women presently engaged on 
part-time evening shifts are these young mothers. 
Among non-working mothers of young children more 
than half say definitely they would do these shifts com- 


Table 3.6 Summary of effects of life-cycle on intentions to work shifts 


Unmarried Married 



18-29 

30-59 

No young 
18-29 

children 

30-59 

Has young children aged 
0-4 5-11 

Overtime 

Working women 

79 

50 

78 

42 

60 

53 

Non-working women 

64 

45 

(65)* 

39 

51 

40 

Weekends 

Working women 

49 

31 

42 

21 

40 

32 

Non-working women 

40 

39 

(27)* 

18 

33 

23 

Nights 

Working women 

28 

21 

17 

11 

16 

17 

Non-working women 

36 

24 

(47)* 

11 

16 

16 

(*N = 

17) For other numbers see l ables 3.4 and 3.5 
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pared, interestingly, with only 30% of older married 
women. It is also interesting to note that 11% of the 
working mothers of the youngest children say they work 
weekends — probably they work only at weekends when 
husbands are around to mind the children — and 29% 
say they might or would do so. 

Overall though, there is still a strong impression that 
age, of itself, is a more important determinant of 
women’s intentions to work shifts than their family 
commitments. Among working and non-working 
women alike, mothers of the youngest children are more 
likely to say they would work shifts than older married 
women without children or whose children have grown 
up and are even more likely than older unmarried 
women. Again, the clearest examples of this trend occur 
in respect of working more overtime, weekends, and 
night shifts and, as before, the results are summarised 
here in table 3.6. 

Our generalisation concerning the pre-eminence of age 
holds strongest for working women. Among non- 
working women, those presently unmarried show a grea- 
ter willingness to work shifts than do mothers of young 
children (5’s through 11), but that is the only overlap in 
the sequence of increasing age of each of the life-cycle 
groups. Another and perhaps clearer way of summaris- 
ing this important point is to look at these data in terms 
of the rank order of the groups-most-likely-to-work- 
shifts. 

Averaging the rank orders over the examples of shift- 
work and omitting the ranks for evening shifts which 
have a special attraction for younger women with hus- 
bands and children (1 = most likely, 6 = least likely) the 
following result is obtained: 


Working women 

(Average 

Non-working 

(Average 


rank) 

women 

rank) 

Young singles 

1.0 

Young singles 

1.0 

Young marrieds, 

no 

Young marrieds, no 


children 

2.7 

children 

2.3 

Married, child 


Older singles 

3.0 

aged 0-4 

3.7 1 

Married, child aged 


Married, child 
aged 5-1 1 

3.} = 

0-4 

3.5 

Older singles 

4.0 

Married, child aged 


Older married. 


5-11 

4.2 

no child now 

6.0 

Older married, no 
child now 

6.0 


One cannot help but express surprise at the apparent 
determination shown by the mothers of young children, 
especially those with husbands and the youngest pre- 
school children. Findings in the previous chapter show 
that their intentions fly in the face of the norms of their 
community. Overwhelming majorities strongly disap- 
prove of women with young children working shifts yet 
more than half of them say they would consider more 
overtime, between 20% and 40% of them will consider 
weekend work and a very consistent 16% of them will 
even consider full night shifts. On the other hand, it 
would be wise to remind ourselves once more where we 
are. These women live and work in inner-city areas 
where a large number of women are employed in manual 
work. In this sample, 35% of married women with a 


child aged under five have a job and fully 71% of mar- 
ried women whose youngest child is still aged five to 
eleven have a job — two thirds of them working full- 
time. These are impressive figures and reflect a strong 
imperative to work among people who live in these 
industrial communities. As was shown in Chapter One, 
this sample lives in ‘low-pay areas’, families are poor and 
women need to work. In many senses we have obtained 
not merely a working-class but a lower working-class 
sample. So despite the domestic or other problems it 
may pose, despite opposition from the community at 
large, and (as shall be examined closely in Chapter Five) 
despite opposition from husbands, mothers of young 
children express an interest in shiftwork. Like other 
women, they are less keen on the more extreme exam- 
ples but their interest in shiftwork is as high or even 
higher than many of their peers who have no children 
and who would seem, therefore, objectively better 
placed to consider the idea. 

This analysis of the effects of membership of different 
life-cycle groups makes the unwarranted assumption 
that responsibility for children is always shared with — 
or at least concurrent — with having a husband presently 
sharing the home. This does not sound like a very impor- 
tant problem, as in the population as a whole there are 
not all that many mothers bringing up their children 
alone, but the data from this sample indicate otherwise. 
Unpartnered mothers may not be a large proportion of 
all mothers nationwide, (9% in fact, see the General 
Household Survey, 1975, table 3.4, Page 35) but in this 
sample one in every seven mothers of children under 
seventeen years has no male partner currently living 
with her. About a quarter of these single mothers have 
never married; a similar proportion are widows; the 
remaining half are separated or divorced from their 
husbands. Now, one might write a whole chapter on why 
this may be so; probably it has something to do with the 
pattern of marriage break-up among poorer working- 
class families whereby the mother keeps the family 
together by retaining the council house tennancy and 
either works part-time or lives wholly on welfare pay- 
ments. The important point for this chapter is to deter- 
mine whether this unexpectedly large number of 
unpartnered women have any special relationship 
toward the prospect of a change in the law to permit 
them to work shifts. The analysis in tables 3.4 to 3.6 
could not answer this question because all these 126 
unpartnered mothers in the sample appeared under the 
unmarried” columns. So tables 3.7 and 3.8 repeat the 
analysis but this time women are first divided only 
according to whether they have children. Those who do 
not are divided into those aged under thirty and those 
thirty and older. All the mothers are then divided 
according to the age of their youngest child and this time 
this includes also the twelve to sixteen year-olds as a 
separate category alongside the under fives and the 
five-to-elevens. The analysis is then conducted, first for 
women’s views about changes in the law and then for 
their intention to work shifts, separately for married and 
for unpartnered women rather than separately for work- 
ing and non-working women as before. 
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First, with respect to women’s views about changes in 
the law, (table 3.7) we find that the replacement of the 
working/non-working dichotomy in the analysis with 
the married/unmarried division among those women 
with no children sub-divided now by age, re-emphasises 
the effects of increasing age on attitudes. Aside from the 
more equivocal example of double-day shifts, the 
younger women are consistently more likely to favour a 
change in the law to allow shiftwork but this age-effect is 
far more noticeable among married rather than unmar- 
ried women. The young women in both groups are 
equally permissive about the law but the older unmar- 
ried women incline toward a more permissive view than 
their married peers. The same is true for the mothers; 
the youngest among them (ie approximately those with 
the youngest children) are the more likely to favour 
allowing shifts for women. This is especially true of the 
rm partnered mothers among whom those with children 
under eleven are the group (in this analysis) having the 
most permissive attitudes. Mothers of older children, 
married and unpartnered alike, more closely resemble in 
their views the older married women who have 
remained without children or whose children have 
grown to adults. 

Again, one may reason that attitudes about the law are 
one thing and action, even intended action is quite 
another. Surely these young mothers of young children 
will fall back toward a more reserved position when 
table 3.8 is examined for the distribution of women’s 
intentions to work shifts. Again such an expectation, 
however reasonable it seems, is not confirmed by the 
data. In fact, the reverse seems true. 


Table 3.7 Parental responsibility and views about the law 
3.7.1. Married women 



No children 

Children, aged: 



18-29 

30-59 

0-4 

5-11 

12-16 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Evening shifts 
Not allow 

6 

11 

8 

5 

5 

Allow 

92 

87 

89 

92 

93 

Don’t know 

2 

2 

3 

3 

2 


100% 





Overtime 
Not allow 

22 

45 

22 

28 

30 

Allow 

75 

53 

75 

69 

69 

Don’t know 

3 

2 

3 

3 

1 

Double>days 

Not allow 

42 

45 

31 

38 

40 

Allow 

55 

53 

65 

59 

58 

Don’t know 

3 

2 

4 

3 

2 

Weekends 
Not allow 

39 

65 

42 

43 

52 

Allow 

58 

33 

54 

53 

46 

Don’t know 

3 

2 

4 

4 

2 

Night shifts 
Not allow 

55 

71 

50 

56 

60 

Allow 

43 

27 

46 

41 

38 

Don’t know 

2 

2 

4 

3 

2 

(N =) 

(105) 

(356) 

(291) 

(333) 

(149) 


Table 3.7.2 Unmarried or formerly married women 



No children 

Children, aged: 



18-29 

30-59 

0-4 

5-11 

12-16 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Evening shifts 
Not allow 

8 

13 

8 

7 

0 

Allow 

90 

84 

92 

89 

97 

Don’t know 

2 

3 

0 

4 

3 


100% 





Overtime 
Not allow 

27 

37 

21 

21 

34 

Allow 

71 

60 

79 

75 

66 

Don’t know 

2 

3 

0 

4 

0 

Double-days 
Not allow 

41 

42 

28 

18 

47 

Allow 

56 

54 

71 

79 

50 

Don’t know 

3 

4 

1 

3 

3 

Weekends 
Not allow 

41 

52 

42 

45 

66 

Allow 

56 

46 

58 

52 

31 

Don’t know 

3 

2 

0 

7 

3 

Night shifts 
Not allow 

56 

60 

45 

34 

69 

Allow 

41 

37 

55 

63 

31 

Don’t know 

3 

3 

0 

3 

0 

(N =) 

(181) 

(158) 

(38) 

(56) 

(32) 


Table 3.8 Parental responsibility and intention to work shifts 


3.8.1 Married women 

No children Children, aged; 



18-29 

30-59 

0-4 

5-11 

12-16 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Evening shifts 
Do now 

3 

3 

10 

7 

5 

Would do 

45 

28 

49 

39 

26 

Might do 

36 

23 

21 

22 

28 

Would never do 

14 

44 

17 

30 

38 

Don’t know 

2 

2 

3 

2 

3 


100% 





Overtime 

Do now 

5 

3 

2 

3 

3 

Would do 

36 

21 

30 

27 

29 

Might do 

34 

14 

26 

19 

17 

Would never do 

23 

60 

40 

46 

48 

Don’t know 

2 

2 

2 

1 

3 

Double-days 
Do now 

1 

2 

1 

2 

3 

Would do 

11 

10 

12 

11 

13 

Might do 

27 

16 

27 

17 

20 

Would never do 

59 

71 

58 

67 

62 

Don’t know 

2 

1 

2 

3 

2 

Weekends 
Do now 

5 

3 

4 

4 

3 

Would do 

14 

7 

11 

12 

13 

Might do 

21 

6 

21 

14 

13 

Would never do 

57 

82 

62 

68 

68 

Don’t know 

3 

2 

2 

2 

3 

Night shifts 
Do now 

2 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Would do 

6 

6 

7 

6 

8 

Might do 

14 

4 

10 

9 

7 

Would never do 

75 

87 

81 

80 

81 

Don’t know 

3 

2 

2 

3 

4 

(N =) 

(105) 

(356) 

(291) 

(333) 

(149) 
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Table 3.8.2 Unmarried and formerly married women 



No children 

Children, aged: 



18-29 

30-59 

0-4 

5-11 

12-16 

Evening shifts 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Do now 

6 

2 

3 

4 

3 

Would do 

33 

35 

47 

50 

44 

Might do 

35 

20 

18 

16 

19 

Would never do 

22 

40 

29 

27 

34 

Don’t know 

4 

100% 

4 

3 

3 

2 

Overtime 

Do now 

3 

5 

3 

4 

0 

Would do 

43 

28 

50 

46 

25 

Might do 

33 

10 

16 

18 

19 

Would never do 

18 

54 

29 

28 

56 

Don’t know 

3 

3 

2 

4 

0 

Double-day shifts 

Do now 

3 

4 

0 

0 

0 

Would do 

20 

19 

24 

21 

19 

Might do 

25 

10 

18 

23 

6 

Would never do 

49 

65 

55 

52 

75 

Don’t know 

2 

2 

1 

4 

0 

Weekends 

Do now 

7 

6 

3 

5 

6 

Would do 

25 

19 

34 

20 

9 

Might do 

20 

6 

0 

14 

16 

Would never do 

44 

67 

60 

55 

69 

Don’t know 

4 

2 

3 

6 

0 

Night shifts 

Do now 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Would do 

18 

16 

18 

18 

9 

Might do 

11 

4 

8 

16 

3 

Would never do 

65 

78 

71 

61 

87 

Don’t know 

4 

2 

3 

3 

1 

(N =) 

(181) 

(158) 

(38) 

(56) 

(32) 


Naturally the young child-free women, married and 
unmarried, are the women most likely to consider work- 
ing shifts. But it is the mothers of the youngest children 
and especially the unpartnered mothers among them, 
who are the group next-most-likely to work shifts. In 
many ways the unpartnered mothers are more available 
for shiftwork than those with husbands, not less. They 
can draft in support in whatever way seems most sensible 
to them without having to worry about the inconveni- 
enced grumblings of a spouse. Their children are prob- 
ably more accustomed to unorthodox child-minding 
arrangements and a generally more flexible way of life 
than are children of ‘normal’ families. As before, these 
points may be illustrated more simply by summarising 
women’s intentions toward the three clearest examples: 

Table 3.9 Summary of the separate effects of parental responsiblity 
and marriage upon women’s intentions to work shifts 


No children Children are aged . . . . 
under 17 


Per cent who say they will 


work: 

18-29 

30-59 

0-4 

5-11 

12-16 

Overtime Married 

75 

38 

58 

53 

49 

Unmarried 

80 

43 

70 

68 

44 

Weekends Married 

40 

16 

36 

30 

29 

Unmarried 

54 

31 

37 

39 

31 

Nights Married 

28 

11 

17 

17 

15 

Unmarried 

29 

20 

26 

36 

22 

(for numbers see Tables 3.7 & 3.8) 





This summary shows very clearly that the enhanced 
availability of an unmarried life is reflected in higher 
levels of intentions to work shifts almost irrespective of 
responsibility for children. Unpartnered mothers of the 
younger children — traditionally thought of as vulnerable 
group in need of a maximum of societal support — are 
potentially almost as active with respect to shiftwork as 
young married women who have no children at all. It 
seems unlikely that they are being somehow compelled 
to consent to the idea of shiftwork through need”’. It 
remains, after all, only a hypothetical intention and the 
levels of behavioural intent shown by their peers who 
have both a child and a husband (and so presumably less 
need) are not far behind. Though the numbers involved 
are perilously few to permit any firm generalisations to 
be made, it seems that unpartnered mothers of, for 
example, children aged five through eleven are the 
group in this part of the analysis most likely to say they 
would work night shifts. In all this they and other young 
mothers like them, married and unmarried alike, seem 
ready to fly in the face of community norms. The com- 
munity says it is wholly against married mothers of 
young children working serious forms of shiftwork, let 
alone what people might have said about single mothers 
doing so. Yet women step forward from these groups 
with a positive disposition to actually work those shifts in 
far greater numbers than they do from groups of older 
and objectively more available women. If these esti- 
mates are even only moderately accurate, they seem to 
point to a potential source of community discord. That 
is, significant groups of women who say they are poten- 
tial recruits to some of the more commited forms of 
shiftwork would, if they are as good as their word, be 
placing themselves in a position that would expose them 
to neighbourly tension and to tension within the wider 
family network. While it would not be correct to push 
this argument too far, it is fair to say that this sequence of 
Tables, from 3.1 through 3.9 clearly reinforce an impre- 
ssion gained in Chapter Two: that if women want to 
work shifts, they will not let their family committments 
get too much in the way. The women who are likely to 
want to work shifts are young. Being young they have 
children, so they have a problem but not it seems, an 
insurmountable one. 

This does not imply a great potential source of child- 
neglect. Rather it seems to reflect a modern view about 
achieving a balance between a woman’s family respon- 
sibilities and her potential to contribute to and partici- 
pate in the benefits and even to suffer the hazards of a 
modern industrial world. If the opportunities are there, 
many women seem prepared to take them because that 
is what they want (or might want) to do and their chil- 
dren, and their husbands, will just have to be coped-with 
as best they can. This again is not to say such respon- 
sibilities are taken lightly but that they are accepted 
alongside the desire — and the need — to work. If you 
are going to work, why not have access to high-earning 
shifts as men do? For example, an unpartnered mother 
who can get her children looked after by sleeping them 
with her sister’s family for four or even only three nights 

**’ This question receives close attention in Chapter Four. 
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a week (such examples were quoted among the coping 
solutions offered under the headings of Table 2.10, she 
will earn more on the night shift of a productive enter- 
prise then will a woman with a reasonably well-paid 
nine-to-five job and more even than a sales woman going 
in six days a week, nine till six, as many do. So there may 
be hidden opportunities in shiftwork for ‘non- 
legitimate’*^' groups. Perhaps too the apparently implac- 
able opposition shown toward the idea of young mothers 
working shifts by the community at large may contain a 
strong dose of lip-service and social-desireability effects. 
When asked to approve or disapprove of shiftwork in 
that particular sequence, (‘single women’; ‘married 
women who have no young children’; ‘married women 
who do have young children’); many people may have 
felt obliged to condemn the third proposition ‘for the 
children’s sake . . . . ’ before they considered possibly 
advantages too. So what we describe as a potential for 
conflict may, after all, turn out to be acceptable provided 
no obvious harm comes from it. On this point, of course 
we have no direct information. From an analysis of 
women’s reasons for not working some shifts and their 
speculations about how they might cope with those they 
did, it is possible to say that mothers are certainly con- 
cerned about their responsibilities. Sixty per cent of 
mothers gave child-centred reasons for not working cer- 
tain shifts though rather fewer — 47 % — gave child-care 
problems as a serious difficulty to be overcome if they 
took up shiftworking. In the replies they gave they usu- 
ally expressed a certain confidence in how they might 
cope with children saying ‘well . . . . , my husband would 
have to help more’ or ‘my sister/eldest daugh- 
ter/friend/or some other helper would come in’ or the 
children would go to them. 

Of course, not only children are dependent relatives; 
this role is taken by other, often older relatives too. In 
fact, twelve per cent of all women in this sample care for 
someone other than a child. (The question was, exactly, 
‘Is there anyone (else) who depends on you to provide 
some daily service for them? I mean, helping to look 
after someone like a sick elderly relative or friend?’ 
Several women got in quickly with ‘Yes, my idle husband 

’) Most of these women turned out to be caring for 

their mother or mother-in-law and less than half of them 
had a paid job outside their home. Even so, if the 
enthusiasm, the will, or the need to work shifts is pres- 
ent, this problem too seems not insurmountable. The 
distribution of intentions to work shifts is identical 
among these women as it is for women with no adult 
dependent calling on their help every day. It is possible 
even that some of these women might be freed to work if 
they wish by a widening of working hours since someone 
else, a husband especially, might be around in the even- 
ing to keep an eye on the home that she is tied to during 
the day. 

It is interesting also to advance a similar line of specula- 
tion about the other end of the life-cycle. If the intention 
to work shifts is more dependent upon a youthful will 

‘Non-legilimate’ in the sense that the community as a whole disapproves of their working 

shifts. 


than upon circumstances that might facilitate or inhibit 
shiftwork and if women will decide almost irrespective 
of their domestic circumstances or, at least, react only 
little to their restricting influence, then where did this 
will come from? Some of the more psychological aspects 
surrounding this question will be examined in Chapter 
Four but now there is an obvious life-cycle hypothesis to 
test: it seems likely that those disposed toward an adven- 
turous attitude on shiftworking probably had working 
mothers themselves. In their own childhood they were 
exposed to a model of motherhood that involved work 
and the absence from home that work entails. Even if 
these women are now mothers themselves, this model of 
working motherhood may remain an important source 
of motivation which may act on their attitudes and inten- 
tions independently of present circumstances. To 
women brought up in an all-working home, work and 
hence even shiftwork, will seem much more ‘natural’ 
and acceptable than it will to women whose mothers 
gave up work and stayed at home for them, her children. 

Appealing though this theory may be, it finds no support 
in the data from this survey. Women whose mothers 
worked during their own childhood are no more and no 
less likely to work shifts than are women whose mothers 
remained at home. Indeed, they are not even more likely 
to work. None of the differences between working and 
non-working women who had or had not a working 
mother stray beyond the bounds of sampling error. This 
probably has something to do with the relatively recent 
entry into the labour market by the daughters of the 
middle-classes who, as will be seen below, have a higher 
propensity to work ‘shifts’ and also are more likely to 
have had non-working mothers. 

This discussion of the relationship between family and 
domestic status and attitudes and intentions toward 
shiftwork might now be expected to take a logical course 
into a more detailed examination of family life, work, 
and the prospect of shiftwork, concentrating perhaps on 
the role and the attitudes of husbands. This will be 
undertaken in Chapter Five, using the detailed wife and 
husband data together. For the moment we are anxious 
to retain a structural overview of who is likely to think or 
do what and so move next into an examination of the 
relationship between occupation and attitudes and 
intentions toward shiftwork. 


3.3 Shiftwork and occupation 

As was described in detail in Chapter One, so few 
women actually work any serious form of shiftwork that 
an uniformed observer might conclude that the Protec- 
tive Legislation provisions of the Factories Acts applied 
to all women’s employment and not just to manual 
workers in factories. Table 3.1 OA shows the numbers 
actually involved in shiftwork by differing kinds of occu- 
pation. Of the 1701 women interviewed, only sixteen 
work night shifts; ten of these are nurses and only two of 
the remainder work in anything that sounds like a fac- 
tory. Nurses are also the largest single category among 
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those who work weekends, followed by personal service 
workers (barmaids, hairdressers, waitresses, etc . . . .) 
and only two manufacturing workers go in after one 
o’clock on Saturdays. Surprisingly, perhaps, double- 
days shifts also exclude all but a small minority of man- 
ufacturing workers (only eight out of twenty-six) and 
these are mainly non-manual or personal service work- 
ers; so too with additional overtime. Only part-time 
evening shiftworkers contain a significant proportion of 
manufacturing workers — twenty-two out of the 
eighty-nine — evenly divided between textile workers 


and other manufacturing workers. Even so, this category 
is still dominated by personal service and general non- 
manufacturing manual grades — mostly cleaners. (42 
out of 89). The evidence of the survey, therefore, is that 
although the granting of Exemption Orders may have 
become more common and more manufacturers have 
been allowed to employ women outside the hours 
defined by the Factories Acts, this practice has had 
almost no impact upon the overall distribution of 
women’s working hours in manufacturing industry as a 
whole. 


Table 3.10.a Number of workers in different industries who work shifts 



Evenings 

Overtime 

Double- 

days 

Weekends 

Night 

shifts 

1. Textile and garment 

10 

6 

4 

2 

0 

workers 

2. Other manufacturing 

12 

2 

4 

0 

2 

workers 

3. Personal service 

workers 

21 

13 

6 

17 

2 

4. Other manual grades 

21 

7 

2 

6 

2 

(esp. cleaners) 

5. Clerks, typists and 

11 

5 

6 

12 

0 

sales workers 

6. Nurses 

9 

4 

4 

18 

10 

7. Other professional and 

5 

12 

2 

8 

0 


managerial staff 

Total number of working women = 1138. Many workers, especially nurses, appear on more than one 
column because they do more than one kind of shiftwork. 


This report on who actually does what kind of shiftwork 
is based on too few women to support any useful conclu- 
sions, though it is much as one would expect. What is 
required now is an analysis of attitudes and intentions 
toward the five examples of shiftwork of women in dif- 
fering kinds of employment. The data are classified into 
two-hundred and twenty-three occupational categories 
so there is a great variety of industrial and occupational 
groups that may be derived from this finely-meshed net. 
Obviously, it makes sense first to divide the sample into 
those engaged in manual and in non-manual occupa- 
tions; then to divide the latter into ‘white-collar’ jobs 
(sales assistants, clerks, typists, etc . . . ) and those 
occupations demanding some professional qualifica- 
tions, in this case mainly teachers, nurses and para- 
medics. The manual occupations seem in this sample of 
women to divide most naturally into three categories: 
textile and clothing workers, manual workers in other 
manufacturing enterprises, and other non- 
manufacturing manual jobs. This last category is some- 
thing of a catch-all embracing packers, sorters, school 
dinner assistants, cleaners, and a host of other often 
rather menial tasks. Table 3.10.B shows that this five- 
fold division of occupations neatly isolates nearly all of 
those who work ‘on the factory floor’ into the two man- 
ufacturing categories and so these may by regarded as 
the two groups most likely to be affected by a change in 
the law on protective legislation. 

It is very interesting to note at this point that the factory 
workers and indeed all manual workers, are consider- 
ably less likely to say definitely they have heard of the 
Factories Acts than are the non-manual employees and. 


especially, the professional workers. Forty-percent of 
factory workers (and a similar proportion of other man- 
ual workers) say flatly they have never heard of the Act 
whose provisions are prominently displayed at their 
place of work, compared with 29% of the non-manual, 
‘white collar’ workers and with only 19% of the profes- 
sional and managerial staff. It is fair to add, though, that 
when pressed to describe the protective legislation pro- 
visions with respect to hours of work, the non-manual 
grades were no better informed than those among the 
manual workers who did know about the Act. 

Everyone appeared equally uninformed about the 
details irrespective of their present type of occupation. 

Following a similar pattern as before. Table 3.11 shows 
women’s attitudes toward a change in the law, distri- 
buted by type of occupation, and Table 3.12 shows the 
same distribution of their intentions to work shifts; both 
tables are produced separately for working and for for- 
merly working women. Women who have never been 
gainfully employed — only 2% of the total sample — are 
excluded from this analysis. 

There is a clear trend in Table 3.11, though one of no 
great magnitude, for women employed in non-manual 
and especially in professional and managerial occupa- 
tions to favour changes in the law to permit women to 
participate in shiftwork more than do women in the 
manual grades, especially those engaged in the manufac- 
turing sector. This is really true only of women who are 
currently employed; among former workers there is lit- 
tle difference across the five occupational categories and 
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Table 3.10.b 


Place of work by type of occupation 



On the 
factory 

Office 

in 

Office 

elsewhere 

School 

Hospital Shop Out of 

doors 

Restaurant, Elsewhere 

hotel 


floor 

factory 






1 Working women 

(N = 1138) 









Textile & 
clothing 
workers 

% 92 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 5 = 100% 

Other manu- 
facturing 

% 93 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 3 

Manual, non- 



10 

15 


8 

2 

13 17 

manuf. 

% 26 

4 



Clerical, sales, 
etc 

Professional 

% 1 

22 

43 

1 

1 

26 

1 

1 4 

and manag- 
erial 

% 4 

2 

8 

38 

36 

3 

0 ' 

0 9 

2. Formerly work- 









ing women 

{N = 524) 









Textile and 









clothing 

workers 

% 94 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 5 

Other manu- 
facturing 

% 96 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

4 

0 0 

Manual, non- 




11 


9 

1 

26 9 

manuf. 

% 29 

6 

7 



Clerical, sales, 
etc 

Professional 

% 1 

16 

31 

0 

1 

47 

1 

3 0 

and man- 
agerial 

% 0 

0 

0 

18 

50 

5 

0 

5 22 

in the case of two examples of shiftwork — overtime and 
double-day shifts — where the trend reported for work- 
ing women is actually reversed. So the message is not a 
very clear one but it is consistent.. Those women least 
prepared to see a permissive change in the laws on 
protective legislation are those whom it most affects, in 
fact they are the only women it immediately concerns, 
women currently employed as manual workers in fac- 
tories. 


Table 3.12 tells a similar story but in a much clearer way. 
Compared with non-manual employees and especially 
compared with professional women, women workers in 
factories are quite clearly less interested in the prospect 
of taking up shiftwork. Two thirds of non-manual work- 
ers are prepared to consider more overtime but only half 
of the manufacturing workers will do so. Thirty-six per- 
cent of clerical and sales workers and 57% of profes- 
sional workers will cheerfully consider weekend work 

Table 3.11 Views about tbe law by type of occupation 






3.11.1 Working 








women 

Manual workers 








Textiles 

Other manufacturing 

Non manufacturing Clerical sales etc 

Professional and managerial 


and clothing 








workers 









% 

% 

% 


% 


% 

Evening shifts 
Not allow 
Allow 

8 

87 


8 

90 

9 

90 

1 


7 

92 

1 


5 

95 

0 

Don’t know 

5 


2 



Overtime 
Not allow 
Allow 

100% 

31 

64 


33 

64 

34 

64 


28 

71 

1 


25 

74 

1 

Don’t know 

5 


3 

2 



Double-days 

Not allow 
Allow 

38 

57 


38 

58 

42 

57 

1 


44 

55 

1 


29 

71 

0 

Don’t know 

5 


4 



Weekends 
Not allow 
Allow 

55 

40 


57 

39 

55 

43 


45 

54 


31 

69 

0 

Don’t know 

5 


4 

2 




Night shifts 




60 

39 

1 

(381) 


59 


42 

Not allow 
Allow 

62 

32 


64 

33 


40 

1 

(346) 


58 

0 

Don’t know 
(N =) 

6 

(141) 

3 

(165) 



(93) 


3.11.2 Formerly working women 


Manual workers 



Non-manual 


Textiles 

clothing workers 

Other 

manufacturing 

Non- 

manufacturing 

Sales 

clerical, etc 

Professional 
and managerial 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 


Evening shifts 
Not allow 

1 

9 

9 

5 

9 

Allow 

86 

89 

87 

95 

91 

Don’t know 

7 

2 

4 

0 

0 


100% 





OvertimeNot allow 

30 

41 

37 

31 

46 

Allow 

64 

57 

59 

68 

54 

Don’t know 

6 

2 

4 

1 

0 

Double-days 
Not allow 

30 

41 

37 

31 

46 

Allow 

64 

57 

59 

68 

54 

Don’t know 

6 

2 

4 

1 

0 

Weekends 
Not allow 

43 

54 

46 

46 

46 

Allow 

51 

42 

50 

53 

54 

Don’t know 

6 

4 

4 

1 

0 

Night shifts 
Not allow 

50 

64 

55 

56 

46 

Allow 

44 

33 

41 

42 

54 

Don’t know 
(N =) 

6 

3 

4 

2 

0 

but only 20-23% of manufacturing workers will do so. 

that this may be enough but that is 

scarcely the most 

Forty percent of the professionals will work nights but at 

important consideration here. The 

point to be made 

the mill only 9% will give the idea a second thought and 

again is that those least keen to work shifts are those in 

in the factories few more: 

15%. Again one may argue 

manufacturing enterprises who are 

most likely to be 

Table 3.12 Intentions to work shifts by type of occupation 





3.12.1 Working women 

Manual workers 



Non-manual 



Textile and cloth- 

Other 

Non- 

Clerical 

Professional 


ing workers 

manufacturing manufacturing 

sales etc 

and managerial 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Evening shifts 
Do now 

6 

9 

12 

3 

10 

Would do 

34 

32 

34 

31 

37 

Might do 

18 

24 

19 

32 

32 

Would never do 

37 

32 

33 

34 

20 

Don’t know 

5 

3 

2 

0 

1 


100% 





Overtime 
Do now 

4 

2 

6 

3 

8 

Would do 

31 

30 

25 

34 

40 

Might do 

14 

16 

19 

28 

18 

Would never do 

47 

50 

48 

34 

32 

Don’t know 

4 

2 

2 

1 

2 

Double-days 
Do now 

3 

3 

3 

2 

4 

Would do 

13 

14 

12 

11 

21 

Might do 

13 

11 

19 

21 

28 

Would never do 

67 

69 

65 

66 

45 

Don’t know 

4 

3 

1 

0 

2 

Weekends 
Do now 

2 

0 

8 

5 

22 

Would do 

12 

10 

11 

13 

22 

Might do 

6 

13 

11 

18 

13 

Would never do 

76 

73 

69 

63 

42 

Don’t know 

4 

4 

1 

1 

1 

Night shifts 
Do now 

0 

1 

1 

0 

11 

Would do 

3 

6 

9 

5 

20 

Might do 

6 

8 

7 

9 

9 

Would never do 

87 

82 

82 

83 

59 

Dont know 

4 

3 

1 

3 

1 

(N =) 

(141) 

(165) 

(381) 

(346) 

(93) 
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3.12.2 Formerly working women 


Manual workers 


Non-manual 


Textile and 

Other 

Non- 

Clerical, 

Professional 

clothing workers 

manufacturing 

manufacturing 

sales, etc 

and managerial 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 


Evening shifts 

Do now 

— 

— 

— 



Would do 

49 

50 

52 

39 

55 

Might do 

27 

13 

20 

33 

9 

Would never do 

17 . 

35 

27 

25 

32 

Don’t know 

7 

2 

4 

3 

4 

Overtime 

Do now 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Would do 

25 

27 

36 

30 

32 

Might do 

14 

24 

18 

27 

9 

Would never do 

57 

47 

42 

40 

54 

Don’t know 

4 

2 

4 

3 

5 

Double-days 

Do now 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Would do 

17 

13 

18 

13 

9 

Might do 

20 

19 

19 

26 

27 

Would never do 

57 

66 

59 

57 

59 

Don’t know 

6 

2 

4 

4 

5 

Weekends 

Do now 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Would do 

12 

11 

24 

14 

32 

Might do 

15 

14 

13 

14 

23 

Would never do 

67 

73 

58 

67 

41 

Don’t know 

6 

2 

5 

5 

4 

Night shifts 

Do now 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Would do 

14 

9 

15 

6 

32 

Might do 

1 

11 

7 

14 

5 

Would never do 

78 

77 

74 

75 

59 

Don’t know 

7 

3 

4 

5 

4 


called upon to do so. This trend is stronger among those 
currently working than among those at home so the 
immediate effects of the abandonment of protective 
legislation will fall first on those least receptive to the 
prospects it entails. 

This trend among occupational groups described above 
is obviously worth pursuing in more detail since its 
implications bear directly upon the effects any change in 
legislation may have. Certainly one should ask if it is true 
or merely a result of differing compositional effects of 
the occupational groups. One obvious intervening factor 
may be the presence of the much larger number of 
part-time workers among the manual grades compared 
with the non-manual grades (44%-vs-31%). Obviously 
part-time workers are unlikely to accept being drafted 
onto shifts involving unsocial hours; they already choose 
to work shorter hours and by definition this involves less 
than thirty hours paid work per week. Since they are 
more numerous among manual workers, this could 
account for much of the observed difference in attitudes 
and intentions towards shiftwork between manual and 
non-manual workers. 

This hypothesis is not supported by the data (see Table 
3.13). If anything, the occupational group differences 
are even more marked among full-time workers and 
former workers than among part-time workers. Natur- 
ally one would expect part-time workers and former 
workers to show their enthusiasm for their evening-shift 
work and the data show clearly how this activity is con- 
centrated in the manual and especially the manufactur- 


ing sectors of women’s employment. But for the other 
examples of shiftwork, the part-time non-manual and 
professional workers show marginally less interest in 
shiftwork than do their full-time colleagues, while the 
full-time and part-time manual workers do not differ in 
their lower rates of interest compared with the non- 
manual grades. So we can narrow the focus of the earlier 
finding still further: the women least interested in shift- 
work are currently full-time workers in factories. For 
example, on the most difficult question of night-shift 
working still only 12% of the full-time textile workers 
and 18% of the full-time other — manufacturing work- 
ers express the least interest in working nights compared 
with 47% of the full-time professionals. On the prospect 
of weekend shifts this contrast is similarly great: 22-24% 
compared with 63%. 

This is not to say that the only people really interested in 
serious forms of shiftwork are the professional workers. 
Though a much smaller proportion of their occupational 
group, those manual workers who do say they are open 
to the prospect of shiftwork are numerically a much 
larger group in the whole sample than are the relatively 
small group of mostly teachers and nurses, social work- 
ers and the like that make up the professional category. 
Another qualification to be borne in mind is that in most 
of their replies, the white-collar workers more closely 
resemble the manual workers than they do the profes- 
sional workers, except on the question of overtime work- 
ing. It is also worth remembering that when the non- 
manual or especially the professional worker says she 
accepts the prospect of working shifts she is not, like a 
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Table 3.13 Intentions to work shifts by full-time or part-time working by type of occupation 


3.13.1 Full-time workers 

Manual 



Non manual 



Textiles 
and clothing 
worker 

Other 

manufacturing 

Other non- 
manufacturing 

Clerical, 
sales, etc 

Professional 
and managerial 

Evening shifts 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Do now 

0 

0 

6 

2 

11 

Would do 

42 

38 

38 

35 

35 

Might do 

22 

21 

21 

33 

32 

Would never do 

29 

37 

31 

28 

19 

Don’t know 

8 

100% 

4 

4 

2 

3 

Overtime 

Do now 

2 

2 

9 

3 

7 

Would do 

27 

30 

29 

34 

42 

Might do 

14 

17 

20 

29 

15 

Would never do 

50 

48 

39 

32 

32 

Don’t know 

7 

3 

3 

2 

4 

Double-days 

Do now 

2 

3 

5 

2 

6 

Would do 

17 

14 

16 

14 

21 

Might do 

16 

14 

16 

23 

22 

Would never do 

59 

66 

59 

60 

49 

Don’t know 

6 

3 

4 

1 

2 

Weekends 

Do now 

1 

0 

8 

3 

25 

Would do 

13 

12 

18 

16 

24 

Might do 

8 

12 

8 

16 

12 

Would never do 

71 

72 

63 

63 

35 

Don’t know 

7 

4 

3 

2 

2 

Night shifts 

Do now 

0 

1 

1 

0 

14 

Would do 

8 

8 

12 

8 

24 

Might do 

4 

9 

6 

11 

8 

Would never do 

80 

80 

78 

79 

51 

Don’t know 

8 

2 

3 

2 

3 

(N =) 

(167) 

(188) 

(232) 

(350) 

(72) 


modern Chinese intellectual, volunteering for a spell of 
factory work. She means she does not mind marking 
books on Sundays, or she accepts that duty on the night 
wards is part of her vocation, or that if the books do not 
balance she will stay on at the Bank to help out until they 
do. It is to those for whom the prospect is one of catching 
a very late or very early bus down to the factory again 
that the idea of shiftwork for women seems least attrac- 
tive. 

Non-manual workers are younger too, as a result of 
recent trends of female employment away from the fac- 
tory and toward the office, shop, and school, and they 
have fewer family responsibilities, fewer children and 
fewer of them are married. As a result of this, the life- 
cycle profile of the two groups is quite different. For 
example, 38% of currently employed manual workers 
are married women over thirty with no young children 
— the group least likely to work shifts — but only 26% 
of non-manual grades are members of this group. Con- 
versely, the group most likely to work shifts — young 
single women — are very well represented among the 
non-manual grades at 26% of their total and severely 
under-represented among manual workers at only 9%. 
This clearly has something to do with the observed dif- 
ferences between manual and non-manual grades in 
their attitudes and intentions to work shifts. This 
becomes an intriguing question: do manual workers in 


factories manifest the lowest levels of enthusiasm for 
shiftwork because they work in factories and perhaps 
because their work is less agreeable to them than than it 
is to non-manual workers. Or do they look askance at 
the idea of shiftwork simply because they are feeling, (if 
they are older) that they are getting on a bit and cannot 
be bothered or, if they are young that the problems faced 
by a young working-class mother are not those of her 
better-placed sisters and that their families do get in the 
way, after all. 


This more difficult question is tackled in Table 3.14 
through an integration of the life-cycle and the occupa- 
tional group analysis. Since ‘occupational groups’ 
divides naturally into two parts (manual-vs-non- 
manual) and that such a division genuinely reflects a 
division of opinion on shiftwork and since also the life- 
cycle measure does not so easily re-group, the analysis 
concentrates upon the life-cycle measure dividing it by 
manual and non-manual occupations and then by 
whether the respondent is currently employed or a 
former worker. Lest this part of the study be swamped 
with tables, this analysis concentrates on the more 
important distributions of women’s behavioural inten- 
tion toward the five examples of shiftwork and leaves 
aside for the moment women’s attitudes towards 
changes in the law. 
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3.13.2 Part-time workers 


Evening shifts 

Do now 
Would do 
Might do 
Would never do 
Don’t know 


Overtime 

Do now 
Would do 
Might do 
Would never do 
Don’t know 
Double-days 
Do now 
Would do 
Might do 
Would never do 
Don’t know 
Weekends 
Do now 
Would do 
Might do 
Would never do 
Don’t know 
Night shifts 
Do now 
Would do 
Might do 
Would never do 
Don’t know 
(N =) 


Manual Non manual 


Textile and 
clothing workers 

Other 

manufacturing 

Non- 

manufacturing 

Clerical, 
sales, etc 

Professional 
and managerial 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

16 

22 

10 

3 

2 

31 

40 

41 

28 

49 

20 

17 

19 

31 

21 

32 

22 

29 

37 

28 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

100% 

4 

0 

1 

0 

5 

35 

26 

28 

29 

32 

11 

25 

19 

23 

19 

50 

49 

50 

46 

44 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

12 

13 

5 

16 

14 

15 

20 

23 

37 

78 

72 

65 

70 

46 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

0 

0 

4 

3 

5 

11 

6 

13 

10 

23 

13 

15 

14 

17 

19 

76 

77 

68 

68 

51 

0 

2 

3 

2 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

6 

9 

4 

21 

4 

9 

8 

9 

7 

93 

85 

81 

85 

72 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 


(65) 

(337) 

(150) 

(43) 


This analysis is complicated and spreads the data rather 
thinly. For example, there are really not enough young 
marrieds to analyse who have neither child nor job. 
Likewise, unemployed single women in non-manual 
grades are very scarce. Fortunately, all other cells 
exceed thirty in number and most exceed fifty. The 
important point of this analysis is to scan each life-cycle 
category across the four tables: manual and non-manual 
women, working and formerly-working women. If the 
working hypothesis is true and the observed difference 
between manual and non-manual workers in their inten- 
tions to work shifts is due only to a difference in their 
average age and their family status (ie their position in 
the life-cycle) then in each of these comparisons manual 
and non-manual workers should manifest the same level 
of behavioural intentions toward each example of shift- 
work. Since we know also that the different age and 
status composition of working and non-working women 
does not greatly affect their respective intentions then 
the hypothesis would predict that all four cells across the 
tables, category by category, will be more or less similar 
and the observed differences will remain between life- 
cycle categories within each of the four tables. 

The results broadly support the hypothesis. The impor- 
tant influence remains age and family status (in that 
order, remember) and occupational status has only a 
limited effect on intentions. This result, of course, is 
partly due to the merging of the professional and mana- 
gerial categories (effectively the teachers and nurses) 


with the white collar workers but their numbers are few 
and they are certainly the youngest group so we may say 
more confidently that their preparedness to work ‘shifts’ 
is due as much to their youth as to their vocation. 

This conclusion is of course very difficult to read directly 
in Table 3.14. The smaller numbers in each cell open the 
way for some idiosyncratic variations in the proportions 
recorded in all of the four final categories of behavioural 
intention, from ‘do now’ to ‘never do’. Since it is a result 
of importance to the main thrust of the explanatory 
model of the survey, we require a clearer exposition of 
what is being said. This requirement is met by presenting 
the data in a simplified form in Table 3.15. Each 
behavioural intention result is replresented for each cell 
by a single figure ie the proportion who will at least 
consider the idea of working shifts and omitting the 
remainder who will not. Each of these estimates is then 
presented in groups of four, for manual and non-manual 
workers and manual and non-manual former-workers, 
for each life-cycle category for each of the five examples. 

At first glance this summary analysis may not seem much 
less complicated but it is if one considers the data in 
blocks of four across the table, separately for each life- 
cycle category and, that done, then look at each block 
down through each example. For most comparisons, the 
four categories within each block are impressively simi- 
lar compared with the difference in median levels of 
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Table 3.14 Intention to work shifts by position in iife-cycle by type of employment 


3.14.1 Manual workers Single Married 


18-29 

30-59 

No young 
children 

Young 

children 

aged 



18-29 30-59 

0-4 

5-11 

% 

% 

% % 

% 

% 


Evening shifts 
Do now 


11 

3 

0 

6 

37 

11 

Would do 


31 

35 

62 

26 

33 

41 

Might do 


35 

17 

25 

23 

13 

15 

Would never do 


20 

45 

8 

43 

16 

30 

Don’t know 


3 

0 

5 

2 

1 

2 

Overtime 
Do now 


100% 

0 

7 

4 

5 

4 

5 

Would do 

/ 

49 

20 

33 

19 

37 

32 

Might do 


31 

8 

38 

15 

17 

19 

Would never do 


15 

59 

21 

58 

40 

41 

Don’t know 


5 

5 

4 

3 

2 

3 

Double-days 
Do now 


2 

5 

0 

4 

3 

2 

Would do 


25 

14 

8 

10 

11 

13 

Might do 


20 

6 

42 

15 

23 

15 

Would never do 


51 

71 

46 

71 

62 

66 

Don’t know 


2 

4 

4 

0 

1 

4 

Weekends 
Do now 


2 

8 

4 

3 

11 

5 

Would do 


23 

11 

4 

9 

8 

11 

Might do 


19 

6 

17 

8 

16 

11 

Would never do 


52 

71 

67 

80 

63 

70 

Don’t know 


4 

5 

8 

4 

2 

3 

Night shifts 
Do now 


2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

Would do 


17 

11 

0 

6 

5 

6 

Might do 


15 

3 

21 

5 

7 

7 

Would never do 


65 

82 

71 

88 

86 

84 

Don’t know 


1 

4 

8 

1 

1 

1 

(N =) 


(65) 

(98) 

(24) 

(262) 

(70) 

(177) 


intention to work shifts for each block across the differ- 
ent stages of the life cycle and, of course, down the 
increasingly ‘difficult’ set of examples of shiftwork. One 
sees, for example, that among the members of the life- 
cycle group most likely to consent to the idea of working 
shifts — young single women — manual and non-manual 
workers have the same level of positive behavioural 
intentions. 

There are some interesting exceptions to this general 
trend of life-cycle dominance that do reflect the influ- 
ence of occupational status. 

Among the young single women, those manual workers 
not currently employed say they are even more prepared 
to work shifts than their manual or non-manual peers. 
Though these women have previusly been included 
among those classified as ‘non-working’ they are not 
‘non-working’ at all. They are unemployed and their 
tendency to say they might work shifts — 47% of them 
say they would even consider a job on the night shift — 
may be tinged with an urgency borne more of need than 
of desire. This may also be true of their older single 
sisters in the manual grades who show a much higher 
propensity to say they will work shifts than do their peers 
currently in work. On the other hand it is these currently 
working older single women that show the highest occu- 
pational group deviation (negatively) when compared 


with currently-working non-manual workers of the same 
age and marital status. There is some tendency for this 
difference to be replicated among older married women 
too, indicating that manual work does take its toll of 
women’s enthusiasm to work shifts more so than does 
non-manual work as women get older. Also, young mar- 
ried women in currently working manual occupations 
are distinctly less willing to consider double-day shifts 
and weekend work than are their young married peers in 
the non-manual grades and this trend too is echoed (for 
these two shifts only) among those who do have chil- 
dren. The only other significant difference not attribut- 
able to life-cycle position is that among married women 
who have older children (5-1 Ts) the widest difference is 
between the non-manual workers who have a job and 
shows a surprisingly high tendency to work shifts (within 
the non-manual meaning of ‘shifts’, of course) compared 
with the much lower tendency shown by those who 
formerly worked in non-manual jobs but are at home 
now. This last finding probably isolates many of those 
who have given up work anyway so would not consider 
shifts at all. If a woman with ‘white collar’ status is still at 
home after her youngest has gone to school, then she is 
probably there entirely by choice. It is also entirely 
possible that these exceptions are due merely to the 
small numbers of people representing these rarer 
categories of women in the sample. 
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Table 3.14.2 Former manual workers 


Single 


Married 


Evening shifts 
Do now 
Would do 
Might do 
Would never do 
Don’t know 


Overtime 
Do now 
Would do 
Might do 
Would never do 
Don’t know 
Double-days 
Do now 
Would do 
Might do 
Would never do 
Don’t know 

Weekends 
Do now 
Would do 
Might do 
Would never do 
Don’t know 

Night shifts 
Do now 
Would do 
Might do 
Would never do 
Don’t know 
(N=) 


18-29 

30-59 

No young 
children 


Young 

children, 

aged 



18-29 

30-59 

0-4 

5-11 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

_ 



_ 







41 

41 

♦ 

36 

67 

44 

24 

19 


17 

15 

30 

25 

33 

T 

37 

14 

23 

0 

100% 

1 

O 

O 

10 

4 

3 

_ 



F 







53 

37 

E 

27 

25 

28 

18 

12 

W 

10 

27 

23 

30 

58 


54 

46 

46 

0 

3 

c 

9 

2 

3 

— 

— 

A 

— 

— 

— 

32 

27 

S 

13 

12 

8 

24 

19 

E 

16 

24 

16 

42 

54 

S 

63 

60 

72 

2 

0 


8 

4 

4 




_ 





45 

21 


12 

13 

15 

16 

11 


8 

21 

13 

42 

67 


71 

63 

69 

0 

1 


— 

— 

— 




_ 





37 

19 


9 

5 

8 

10 

6 


1 

7 

12 

53 

75 


78 

85 

77 

0 

0 


12 

3 

3 

(38) 

(52) 

(9) 

(83) 

(105) 

(61) 


These exceptions apart, the results of this analysis are 
clear: a woman’s age and her position in the life-cycle are 
more important influences upon her intentions to work 
shifts than is the nature of her work. It is important to 
stress, however, that this does not in any way invalidate 
the earlier conclusion that those most likely to be 
affected by an abandonment of protective legislation — 
those who work now on the factory floors of manufactur- 
ing industry — are those least likely to favour the pros- 
pect of taking up new opportunities to adopt new pat- 
terns of working hours if they were offered. It is now 
possible to qualify this conclusion and say that this result 
is due much more to the higher average age and family 
involvement of factory workers than it is to the nature of 
their employment, though there is also some evidence to 
suggest that as they get older, the demands of manual 
work additionally inhibit the desire for shiftwork among 
women who are currently working in manual occupa- 
tions. It follows that if more women factory workers 
were young and particularly (but by no means necessar- 
ily) if they have no children, then there would be present 
among them (other things being equal) a commensu- 
rately higher degree of enthusiasm for the idea of work- 
ing shifts. It is doubtful whether the acceptance of the 
need for shiftwork will ever reach the same levels even 
among the young single factory workers that obtains 
among the best qualified of the non-manual working 
women but it is still fair to conclude that what might first 


have appeared as an occupational-class-based cause of 
intentions to work shifts is due mainly to the differing 
life-cycle composition of the occupational classes. Thus 
resistance to shiftworking among women manual work- 
ers is not an immutable characteristic of their work- 
culture but is likely to be vulnerable to demographic 
change. 

Other features of women’s occupations were examined 
carefully for what influence they might have on their 
intentions to work shifts. For example, it seemed 
reasonable to suggest that those, especially those man- 
ual workers who lived just around the corner from their 
employment would be more likely to consider shiftwork 
than those whose journey was longer. Those who walked 
to work can do so at any odd time without added incon- 
venience but those who have to rely on buses and trains, 
or even their husband’s car, face more difficulties getting 
to and from work during ‘unsocial’ hours and so ought to 
be less keen. However, no such differences were found, 
among manual and non-manual workers alike. 

Similarly, it seemed reasonable to suggest that one 
strongly inhibiting factor for many women faced with the 
prospect of shiftwork was that, as any women will be 
aware, shifts — especially nights — are a dominant male 
preserve. Is it not likely then that a woman who accepts 
the idea of pioneering a female presence on shifts will be 
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3.14.3 Non-manual workers 


Single 


Married 


18-29 

30-59 

No young 

Young 



children 

children, aged 



18-29 30-59 

0-4 5-11 

% 

% 

% % 

% % 


Evening shifts 

Do now 

6 

2 

5 

3 

12 

5 

Would do 

36 

38 

33 

24 

36 

31 

Might do 

30 

23 

44 

33 

33 

33 

Would never do 

27 

38 

19 

40 

18 

31 

Don’t know 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Overtime 

Do now 

100% 

5 

6 

6 

2 

6 

2 

Would do 

39 

42 

40 

31 

30 

24 

Might do 

35 

21 

31 

19 

27 

19 

Would never do 

19 

31 

22 

48 

36 

50 

Don’t know 

2 

0 

1 

0 

1 

5 

Double-days 

Do now 

5 

3 

2 

0 

0 

3 

Would do 

13 

21 

11 

9 

15 

14 

Might do 

26 

12 

22 

21 

39 

22 

Would never do 

54 

64 

65 

70 

46 

58 

Don’t know 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Weekends 
Do now 

12 

11 

6 

7 

9 

5 

Would do 

23 

21 

14 

7 

9 

17 

Might do 

18 

9 

27 

7 

30 

22 

Would never do 

44 

59 

53 

78 

52 

55 

Don’t know 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Night shifts 

Do now 

3 

2 

3 

1 

0 

5 

Would do 

14 

21 

3 

5 

6 

9 

Might do 

10 

8 

9 

8 

12 

10 

Would never do 

70 

70 

84 

86 

82 

76 

Don’t know 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

(N =) 

(104) 

(66) 

(64) 

(114) 

(33) 

(58) 


the kind of woman who does not value the present 
mono-sexual organisation of work. As described in 
Chapter One most women work mostly with other 
women though, interestingly, many women would wel- 
come a more even sex-ratio among their colleagues. 
Among manual workers, in fact, the sexual exclusivity of 
work-groups is very great and there is somewhat less 
enthusiasm to mix with men on the shop floor. The 
hypothesis reasoned above is probably better expressed 
negatively: women who work with women and who feel 
they would like it to stay that way are less likely to want 
to work shifts than are women who have no strong views 
about it, or who work already with men and accept it, or 
who would like to see more men among their colleagues. 
So women were asked to describe the sex-ratio among 
their colleagues, then to say what kind of sex-ratio they 
preferred, and then to say how strongly they felt about 
their expressed preference. (Women were also asked 
about the sex-ratio among their supervisors but too few 
women had female bosses to form an analysable categ- 
ory). 

As with the measure of proximity to work, the results of 
this sex-ratio preference analysis were entirely negative. 
Contrary to the assumption implicit in the hypothesis, 
women probably did not include the idea of a change of 


faces among their colleagues in their picture of what 
shiftwork might mean to them. They work with other 
women now and assumed that if they turned up for some 
other shift, the same or similar women would continue to 
work on the next bench. Probably their assumption was 
a more reasonable one than ours. 


Also featured among a fairly impressive list of peripheri- 
cal social and occupational characteristics that fail to 
influence women’s views and intentions towards shift- 
work are the occupational characteristics of her hus- 
band. At least, this is so once the occupational similarity 
between wives and their husbands has been accounted 
for. Women with professional or white collar husbands 
are more likely to work shifts but only because they are 
themselves young professional and white collar workers. 
More surprisingly, perhaps, husbands’ working hours do 
not influence wives’ intentions to the extent that women 
who have husbands who work shifts are likely to want to 
match their working hours to those of their husbands. If 
anything, the reverse may be true though again this is 
due more to older manual workers being married to 
shiftworking husbands. Even if the husband is out of 
work and the woman is the sole earner in the family, this 
too fails to influence women’s intentions to work shifts. 
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3.14.4 Former non-manual workers 



Single 


Married 





18-29 

30-59 

No young 


Young 





children 


children, 

aged 




18-29 

30-59 

0-4 

5-11 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Evening shifts 







Do now 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

Would do 

25 

62 


21 

50 

36 

Might do 

50 

12 

T 

23 

35 

29 

Would never do 

17 

19 

O 

49 

15 

35 


8 

7 

O 

7 

0 

0 

Overtime 







Do now 

— 

— 

F 

— 

— 

— 

Would do 

33 

58 

E 

26 

33 

13 

Might do 

33 

0 

W 

18 

35 

16 

Would never do 

25 

31 


49 

32 

68 


8 

11 

C 

7 

0 

3 

Double-days 



A 




Do now 

— 

— 

S 

— 

— 

— 

Would do 

25 

19 

E 

13 

11 

3 

Might do 

17 

25 

S 

23 

32 

16 

Would never do 

50 

44 


56 

57 

77 


8 

12 


8 

0 

4 

Weekends 







Do now 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

Would do 

25 

50 


8 

13 

7 

Might do 

0 

13 


8 

22 

16 

Would never do 

66 

25 


77 

64 

74 


9 

12 


7 

1 

3 

Night shifts 







Do now 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

Would do 

0 

19 


10 

10 

3 

Might do 

17 

13 


5 

15 

10 

Would never do 

75 

56 


77 

73 

84 


8 

12 


8 

2 

3 

(A'=) 

(12)* 

(16)* 

(6) 

(39) 

(72) 

(31) 


* N.B. These results must be regarded sceptically 


Table 3.15 Summary of the competing influence of occupational group and life-cycle position on women’s intentions to work shifts 


Each number repre- Unmarried Married 


sents the proportion 
of that group would 

18-29 


30-59 


No child 




Child, aged 



consider working that 
type of shift 





18-29 


30-59 


0-4 


5-11 



Working 

Not 

working 

Working 

» 

Not 

working 

Working 

Not 

working 

Working 

Not 

working 

Working 

Not 

working 

Working Not 

working 

Evenings Manual 
Non- 

77 

75 

55 

66 

89 

* 

55 

53 

83 

82 

68 

74 

manual 

72 

(75) t 

62 

(74) t 

81 

■¥ 

60 

44 

81 

85 

69 

65 

Overtime Manual 
Non- 

80 

70 

36 

49 

75 

* 

39 

37 

58 

52 

56 

51 

manual 

80 

(66) 

69 

(58) 

77 

* 

52 

44 

63 

68 

45 

29 

Double- 

days Manual 

Non- 

44 

56 

24 

46 

25 


16 

29 

35 

36 

27 

24 

manual 

45 

(42) 

36 

(44) 

35 

* 

30 

36 

54 

43 

39 

19 

Weekends Manual 
Non- 

46 

61 

24 

32 

25 


16 

20 

35 

34 

27 

28 

manual 

53 

(25) 

41 

(63) 

47 


21 

16 

48 

35 

44 

23 

Nights Manual 
Non- 

34 

47 

14 

25 

21 

■¥ 

11 

10 

13 

12 

15 

20 

manual 

36 

(17) 

30 

(32) 

15 

* 

14 

15 

18 

25 

24 

13 

19 = Manual 
19 = Non- 

(65) 

(38) 

(98) 

(52) 

(24) 

(9) 

(262) 

(83) 

(70) 

(105) 

(177) 

(61) 

manual 

(104) 

((12)) t 

(66) 

((I6))i 

(64) 

(6) 

(114) 

(39) 

(33) 

(72) 

(58) 

(31) 


The percentage figures in brackets are based on these very small numbers and should be regarded sceptically. 
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3.4 Attitudes towards shiftwork and Trade 
Union membership 

Membership of a trades union is an important facet of 
adult socialisation. It adds another source of authority 
into an adult’s life and one that directly regulates her 
behaviour in the workplace. Certainly from the women 
worker’s point of view it may be a benign authority and 
one whose influence she accepts or seeks willingly but it 
remains nonetheless an authority. Exposure to the day- 
to-day authority of trades union organisation may affect 
women’s attitudes to their work. Also, women who have 
certain attitudes in common may be drawn into the 
union fold more easily than others. Thus selective 
recruitment and experiences within the union may com- 
bine to generate substantial differences in attitude bet- 
ween workers who are or have been union members and 
those who have not. These differences may include dif- 
ferences in attitude toward shiftwork, especially in 
respect of attitudes towards the law since the influence 
of union activity upon the worker’s life is very much 
concerned with the acceptance or modification of rules 
and agreements about conditions of work. 

It is difficult though to predict the direction this influ- 
ence may take. It may be that union members are more 
attuned to see proposed changes in a threatening light 
since when such changes are proposed in their work- 
place the union will usually ensure there occurs a scepti- 
cal examination of such proposals and their likely 
effects. Only when all the possible outcomes are found, 
on balance, to be benign or in the members interests will 
unions consent to radical changes in conditions of emp- 
loyment. That is their proper function and their mem- 
bers, who may or may not participate in such delibera- 
tions, are well used to seeing it work and so will tend to 
adopt a similar defensive stance. Those who work in a 
non-union environment may be much more used to 
accepting whatever changes the management says are 
necessary and reasonable. On the other hand it is poss- 


ible to argue that union members tend to be better 
integrated workers generally and may feel more confi- 
dent of the prospect of such a change in the law of 
shiftwork particularly since they are assured of the pro- 
tective influence of their union. Non-union workers may 
feel instead that their position is already too exposed to 
risk abandoning the only protection they have. 

Table 3.16 divides the whole sample of women into 
four categories. First, women who have never been 
members of a Trades Union; second, those who are now 
members but who never participate in meetings; third, 
those members who do go to meetings; and fourth, a 
very small group of twenty-nine voluntary office-holders 
at Branch level. For each of these four groups the table 
shows the proportion who would allow a change in the 
law to permit women to work each example of shiftwork 
and the proportion who would not. The data show that 
there is no difference in attitude between the first three 
groups, between non-members, ‘passive’ members, and 
‘active’ members. There is, however, a much greater 
proportion among the very small group of union office- 
holders who would permit shifts. Sixty-six per cent of 
them would permit night shifts for women compared 
with only about 40% of the rank-and-file and others. 

Since it would be tempting to attach considerable impor- 
tance to this result it is all the more important to stress 
that a sample of 29 may not be reliable as a representa- 
tive sample of trade union activists. 

There are, of course, important structural and organisa- 
tional differences in unions in different sectors of indus- 
try. Although no differences are evident overall between 
members and non-members, it is entirely possible that, 
within unionised sectors of industry, those who are 
members and those who are not by choice may well 
differ substantially and that those differences may occur 
systematically among different occupational groups. To 
test this hypothesis. Table 3.17 first divides all those who 


Table 3.16 Attitudes towards the law by Trade Union activity level 



(N=) 

All non- 
members 

(1037) 

% 

Members 
who do not 
attend meetings 
(426) 

% 

Members who have 
ever attended a 
metting 
(207) 

% 

Office holders 

(29) 

% 

Evening 

Allow 

89 

90 

92 

93 

shifts 

Not allow 

8 

8 

7 

3 


Don’t know 

3 

2 

1 

3 

Overtime 

Allow 

67 

64 

70 

82 


Not allow 

31 

33 

28 

14 


Don’t know 

2 

3 

2 

3 

Double-day 

Allow 

59 

56 

63 

69 

shifts 

Not allow 

39 

41 

35 

28 


Don’t know 

2 

3 

2 

3 

Weekends 

Allow 

49 

45 

50 

69 


Not allow 

48 

52 

49 

28 


Don’t know 

3 

3 

1 

3 

Night 

Allow 

39 

38 

40 

66 

shifts 

Not allow 

58 

59 

58 

31 


Don’t know 

2 

3 

2 

3 
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Table 3.17 Attitudes towards the law by Union membership by occupation 
Workers and former workers in unionised workplaces 




Textile & clothing 
workers 

Other 

manufacturing 

workers 

Other manual 
workers 

Non-manual 

workers 

All workers 
in non-union 
workplaces who 



TU 

Non- 

TU 

Non- 

TU 

Non- 

TU 

Non- 

Would be 

Would not 



member 

member 

member 

member 

member 

member 

member 

member 

member 

be member 



% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Evening 

Allow 

88 

90 

92 

90 

88 

90 

94 

92 

86 

92 

shifts 

Not allow 

7 

10 

7 

0 

10 

10 

6 

8 

12 

7 



5 

0 

1 

10 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 



100% 










Overtime 

Allow 

56 

70 

69 

66 

68 

69 

70 

69 

64 

69 


Not allow 

39 

30 

29 

24 

30 

30 

28 

31 

34 

30 



5 

0 

2 

10 

2 

0 

2 

0 

2 

1 

Double 

Allow 

58 

70 

59 

66 

56 

62 

63 

62 

58 

58 

days 

Not allow 

37 

30 

38 

24 

42 

38 

35 

37 

39 

41 



5 

0 

3 

10 

2 

0 

2 

1 

3 

1 

Weekends 

Allow 

37 

60 

44 

41 

39 

43 

63 

57 

47 

49 


Not allow 

58 

40 

53 

48 

58 

57 

36 

42 

49 

49 



5 

0 

3 

10 

3 

0 

1 

1 

4 

2 

Night 

Allow 

32 

50 

37 

31 

37 

44 

51 

43 

33 

39 

shifts 

Not allow 

63 

50 

61 

59 

60 

56 

48 

56 

64 

60 



5 

0 

2 

10 

3 

0 

1 

1 

3 

1 


(N=) 

(97) 

(40) 

(165) 

(29) 

(20) 

(72) 

(192) 

(107) 

(184) 

(476) 


work or worked in a place where their union member- 
ship is or was available to them into four groups: textile 
workers, other manufacturing workers, other manual 
workers, and non-manual workers and then into union 
members and non-members. The table then divides all 
those who work or worked in a non-union establishment 
into those who wished they could join a union and those 
who prefer not to join. 

The results serve only to emphasis that even at this 
finely-graded level of analysis, membership of a trade 
union, even the desire for membership, has no apparent 
impact on attitudes towards protective legislation. Only 
among the textile workers do we find a greater willing- 
ness to allow shiftwork for women among the non- 
members but again the numbers are quite small (only 
40) and so we cannot reliably test whether or not this 
difference may be due to some simple compositional 
effects. For example, non-members may simply be 
younger. The results do more to confirm the earlier 
finding that the highest levels of resistance to the idea of 
a change in the law to allow women to work shifts comes 
from those most likely to be asked to do them — in this 
case established unionised women workers in the textile 
industry. 

The results of a similar analysis using the data on 
women’s intentions to work shifts produce an identical 
result to those reported above for their attitudes toward 
the law. There are no significant differences among 
trades unions members and non-members, either at the 
overall level or among occupational groups, in their 
intentions to work shifts. 


3.5 Attitudes toward shiftwork and ethnic 
group membership 

Another feature of these inner-city industrial areas 
included by our special sample of relevant communities 
of women is that they tend to be areas of high immigrant 
settlement. Five percent of our sample are members of 
non-European migrant communities, one third of them 
of Caribbean origins and two-thirds Asian. In fact we 
went to special lengths to include these women in the 
final sample of those we succeeded in interviewing. Usu- 
ally in social surveys the Asian women, through 
culturally-induced shyness and language difficulties, are 
heavily over-represented among the non-respondents. 
In this survey, however, we were fortunate in having a 
member of staff who was formerly a member of the 
Asian community in a Midlands town and he accom- 
panied interviewers whose quotas contained substantial 
numbers of women from the Indian subcontinent. The 
results were very encouraging, though the proportion 
among them who were unable to give a definite answer 
to the key questions concerning attitudes and intentions 
toward shiftwork was greater than among the rest of the 
sample (ie 26% ‘don’t knows’) 

These special efforts were made because traditionally it 
is migrants who tend to fulfil the marginal roles in indus- 
try. They do the jobs indigenous workers are unwilling 
to do. Consequently, migrant workers may well express 
a much greater willingness to work shifts than the gen- 
eral population of women in those areas. Table 3.18 
shows that this is true only to a very limited extent. 
Caribbean migrants express a greater willingness to 
work every shift but only a slightly greater willingness to 
work the more extreme examples given. Asian women. 
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Table 3.18 Intention to work shifts by ethnic group 



Broad ethnic group membership 


of women: 



‘White’ 

Caribbean 

Asian 


% 

% 

% 

Evening 




shifts 




Do now 

5 

7 

5 

Would do 

38 

55 

27 

Might do 

25 

19 

16 

Never do 

30 

16 

26 

Don’t know 

2 

3 

26 


100% 



Overtime 




Do now 

3 

0 

7 

Would do 

30 

23 

20 

Might do 

21 

16 

8 

Never do 

44 

58 

40 

Don’t know 

2 

3 

26 

Double-day shifts 




Do now 

2 

3 

2 

Would do 

14 

19 

18 

Might do 

19 

16 

23 

Never do 

64 

57 

33 

Don’t know 

1 

5 

25 

Weekends 




Do now 

4 

0 

8 

Would do 

14 

26 

8 

Might do 

13 

13 

11 

Never do 

67 

58 

46 

Don’t know 

2 

3 

26 

Night shifts 




Do now 

1 

7 

2 

Would do 

9 

10 

6 

Might do 

8 

3 

5 

Never do 

80 

78 

60 

Don’t know 

2 

2 

26 

(N=) 

(1568) 

(31) 

(61) 


on the other hand seem, if anything, marginally less 
likely to say they would or even might work any kind of 
shiftwork. 


3.6 Summary of main findings of chapter 
three 

1. The most important influence upon women’s views 


and intentions toward shiftwork is their age. The 
younger a women is, the more favourably she will 
view a change in the law to permit shiftwork for 
women and the more she is likely to say she will work 
shifts. 

2. The positive influence of youth remains dominant 
even when the inhibiting effects of marriage and 
responsibility for children are taken into account. So 
while it is true that young married women with chil- 
dren are less likely than their single and child-free 
peers to say they will work shifts, they are more likely 
to say so than are older women of all kinds. This is 
particularly true of currently working women and of 
women who have children but no constant male part- 
ner. 

3. This apparent determination by young women not to 
let family commitments seriously inhibit their inten- 
tion to work shifts runs counter to the negative com- 
munity norms described in Chapter Two concerning 
disapproval of mothers of young children working 
all except evening shifts. 

4. Among occupational groups, approval of a change in 
the law to permit shiftwork for women and intentions 
to work shifts are higher among non-manual work- 
ers, especially professional workers, and lower 
among manual workers, especially workers in man- 
ufacturing industry. 

5. The finding (4) is even clearer when only full-time 
workers are considered. It seems likely that those 
least favourable to a change in the law and least likely 
to do shifts are those most likely to be affected by a 
change in law; full-time workers in manufacturing 
industry. 

6. Among workers and former workers alike, the find- 
ings (4) and (5) are due largely to compositional 
effects: workers in manufacturing industry are pre- 
dominantly older married women. 

7. Circumstantial factors of work have little influence 
on attitudes and intentions. 

8. Trade Union membership has no influence on 
attitudes and intentions, nor does ethnic group mem- 
bership. 
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Shiftwork and women’s values, attitudes and experiences 


4.1 Introduction 
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In this chapter the focus of the investigation shifts from 
the socio-structural factors listed in the upper part of the 
model described in Figure 1 (page 2) to the motiva- 
tional factors which appear in the lower part of the 
model. We move from the more objective ‘facts’ meas- 
ured in the survey, such as a woman’s report of her age, 
family circumstances, occupational activities, earnings 
and so on, to focus upon her values and feelings about 
home life and working, her satisfactions with work and 
with life in general, and her feelings of competence, of 
stress, and other subjective issues relevant to her actual 
or potential occupational behaviour. 

This part of the study consumed a considerable portion 
of the interviewing effort. This was justified on the 
ground that it is reasonable to suppose that the tendency 
to work shifts, or to support the availability of shiftwork 
for others, will depend as much upon the way women/ee/ 
about the whole issue of women-and-work, and upon 
how they feel in themselves about making such an effort, 
as it will upon their circumstances at home, or at work, or 
with respect to other objeetive factors. It was established 
in Chapter Three that those best placed to work shifts — 
the young single women — are also those most likely to 
assent to the idea of doing so. On the other hand, many 
women who appear least well-placed to work shifts — 
women with husbands and young children — are much 
more likely to favour shiftwork than some others who 
are objectively better placed, for example, older married 
women whose children have grown up. Clearly these 
objective measures of availability do not explain all the 
variability in women’s attitudes and intentions about 
shiftwork. It is appropriate therefore to consider what 
subjective factors may encourage or inhibit women from 
saying they would endorse changes in the law to allow 
shiftwork and to express a tendency to work shifts them- 
selves. 


Some of the important questions to be asked are: Do 
these women who say they will work shifts say so for 
positive reasons such as enthusiasm for work, feelings of 
competence and high ability to cope with life, or are they 
women who are driven towards the idea of shiftwork 
through feelings of eeonomic stress, perhaps seeing in 
shiftwork the opportunity for the relief of hardship? 
These questions can be tackled through the analysis of 
attitude data and, though proof one way or another is 
often difficult to find, it should be possible to determine 
whether positive feelings toward shiftwork derive from a 
benign set of motives or from pressing needs of a less 
desirable nature. 


First, however, it is appropriate to say a little about 
techniques of attitude measurement if only to save repe- 
ated explanations in the text to follow. Briefly the idea of 
an ‘attitude’ is an invention; it is a hypothetical construct 
commonly used by people to describe the probability 
that someone will evaluate some class of objects, people, 
or behaviour in a consistently positive or negative way. 
For example, if someone speaks poorly of comprehen- 
sive schooling and new maths and speaks approvingly of 
the ‘three R’s’, corporal punishment, and ability stream- 
ing, her listener may feel safe in inferring that she has a 
traditional attitude toward education. If the listener had 
heard only one opinion of those listed, he would be wise 
to withhold such a judgement until he has heard the 
others. Such wisdom of course is not universal; certain 
opinions tend to ‘go together’ and so ‘add up’ to an 
attitude. But the attitude is still an invention of the 
listener, an idea, a generalisation that helps one make 
sense of the eomplexity of the social world in which we 
live. Often it is a shared invention; everyone agrees that 
such an attitude is a reality — the attitude is underlying a 
consistent range of opinions — and so it is a reality by 
common consent. Such established generalisations 
about attitude dimensions — ‘left wing — right wing’, 
‘traditional — modern’ and so on — sometimes have 
such force in social interactions that to voice a single 
opinion associated with one pole or another is enough to 
attract the belief that one embraces all other indicators 
of that attitude dimension. 


The scientific approach to attitude measurement does 
not stray very far from the popular idea of a set of 
opinions going together to diagnose an underlying 
attitude. Like the prudent listener though, we do not ask 
one question alone and try to represent the result as a 
measure of the underlying attitude it is supposed to tap. 
We ask several questions on the same topic and score the 
results in some way usually representing a range of posi- 
tions on the issue from ‘negative’ to ‘positive’. Then, 
through the use of correlation analysis, we can see 
empirically whether the tendency to score high or low on 
one item (to ‘agree’ or ‘disagree’ or whatever) is associ- 
ated with the tendency to score high or low on the others. 
In Chapter Two we saw how the tendency for women to 
allow or to say they might do one kind of shiftwork was 
positively correlated in this way with their views and 
intentions about the other examples and so we inferred 
the existence of a single underlying attitude for or 
against allowing or doing shifts. When this kind of result 
is achieved with several attitude items, we are justified in 
summing the scores for each of the items involved and 
assigning to each respondent a new single score repres- 
enting her position on this underlying attitude. 
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Often the process described above is less simple. It may 
be that the items or questions examined do not ‘go 
together’ in the predicted way, or that some do and some 
do not, or that they form two or more dimensions and 
not one, and so on. Examples of complications of this 
kind are present in this survey and procedures for deal- 
ing with them will be described below starting with the 
simplest of examples: attitudes towards work itself. 

4.2 Shiftwork and attitudes towards work 

This part of the enquiry, unlike most others, is con- 
cerned only with those women who were working in a 
paid job, full-time or part-time. Later, other attitudes 
concerning the role of women with respect to home and 
work will be examined and these of course are common 
to all women. For now we are interested in attitudes 
specifically related to a woman’s present job and these 
are of two kinds: 

1) General feelings about actually going out to 
work. 

2) Positive and negative evaluations of various 
aspects of women’s own jobs. 

The simple hypothesis relating these attitudes with 
shiftwork is that those women who really enjoy going 
out to work compared to those who merely tolerate it or 
actively dislike it will be more likely to consent to the 
idea of shiftwork. The argument is that shiftwork is 
really ‘more of the same thing’ so a woman who enjoys 
going out to work each day and who thinks well of her 
work will be better disposed toward the idea of doing it 
at odd hours than those who dislike their work. 


4.2.1. Attitudes toward ‘going out to work’ 

Table 4.1 shows working women’s attitudes towards 
‘going out to work’ from their answers to five questions 
all concerned with very general feelings about a working 
life. 

Generally speaking, working women give mostly 
favourable replies; 59% intend to continue working, 
70% say they never really ‘dread’ going to work, 49% 
even look forward to resuming work after a break and 
only 8% are really prepared to say they dislike going out 
to work. Even so, 22% reserve the opinion that they 
would prefer to stay at home if they could. The extent to 
which these replies represent a genuinely high level of 
liking for a working life or are rationalisations of the 
inevitability of work is not known, of course. 

The correlation matrix formed by these items (4.1. a) 
indicates that these attitudes tend to ‘go together’ but 
not quite to the extent that might have been expected. 
There are many for example who intend to carry on 
working but their commitment stems from necessity and 
not from love of their work, and others who prefer work 
to staying at home but are not so in love with work as to 
look forward to returning after a holiday, and so on. 


Nevertheless, there is just about enough covariation 
shared among these replies to merit combining them to 
form a single score"' which may be called simply 
‘liking for work’. Looking at the distribution of this new 
variable among the working women in the sample we 
find, a little surprisingly, that women doing non-manual 
jobs, including the professionals, are no more or less 
likely to like working than are women in manual occupa- 
tions. What does make a difference is age and it is older 
women who are far more likely to say they like going out 
to work than are young women. Older women enjoy 
‘getting out of the house’ while younger women — espe- 
cially the young singles — would probably much rather 
be doing something else altogether. 

Table 4.1. Attitudes towards a working life — working women oniy 

N = 1138 


1 . Do you want to work all the time until you reach retirement age or 
thereabouts? (Q.32) 

Yes . . . 59% No . . . 36% Don’t know . . . 5% 

2. Do you ever dread going out to work? (Q.34 & 34a) 

Yes, often ... 7% Yes, not often . . . 22% No . . . 70% 
Don’t know ... 1 % 

3. When you come to the end of a holiday time, do you look forward to 
getting back to work? (Q.35) 

Yes . . . 49% No . . . 46% Don’t know . . . 2% 

4. Leaving your own particular job aside for the moment, do you like 
going out to work? (Q.33) 

Very much . . . 40% Reaonably well . . . 52% Not much ... 6% 
Not at all . . . 2% 

5. On the whole, would you prefer to stay at home or go out to work? 
(Q.36) 

Stay at home ... 22% Go out to work ... 75% Don’t know ... 3% 
4.1a Correlation coefficients 

1 2 3 4 5 


1. Will work till retire (32) 

— 


2. Like working (33) 

.12 

— 

3. Dread work often (34) 

-.13 

-.20 — 

4. Look forward (35) 

.19 

.30 -.24 — 

5. Prefer to work (36) 

.23 

.34 -.12 .26 


r = .21, a = .60 


This information would now lead us to expect not merely 
that our initial hypothesis was wrong but that the rela- 
tionship between ‘liking for work’ and shiftwork actually 
runs in the opposite direction. If young women do not 
like work and young women will work shifts to a greater 
extent than older women, then it follows that low scores 
on ‘liking for work’ should be associated with high scores 
on the measures of intentions to have the law changed to 
allow shifts and to do shiftwork. 

This is not exactly the case in the sample of working 
women as a whole. There is actually no relationship at all 
between ‘liking for work’ and shiftwork. This result 
leads one to suppose that the relationship between these 
two attitude dimensions and age is more complex. Table 
4.2 shows what is happening. 

"’Differing item ranges are standardised prior to combining them 
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Although younger women generally tend more to dislike 
working, those younger women who do like working are 
noticeably more likely to say they may work shifts than 
young working women who do not. There is a very slight 
trend in the same direction among the thirty to forty-five 
age group. 


Xable4.2 Intentions to work shifts by ‘likingforwork’,scaleby age — 
working women only 


Guttnian-Scale score 
for ‘would-work shifts’ 

‘Liking for work’ scale score 

Low 

Medium 

High 

Very high 



% 

% 

% 

% 

18-29 year olds 






No shifts 

0: 

12 

5 

7 

7 

Evening shifts only 

1: 

13 

17 

7 

3 

+Overtime 

2: 

27 

40 

34 

26 

rWeekends 

3: 

29 

18 

26 

31 

+Night shifts 

4: 

19 

20 

27 

34 



100% 





(N=) 

(102) 

(77) 

(86) 

(62) 

30-45 year olds 






No shifts 

0: 

26 

- 19 

17 

18 

Evening shifts only 

1: 

21 

19 

16 

12 

-fOvertime 

2: 

21 

23 

31 

27 

rWeekends 

3; 

15 

23 

18 

17 

+Night shifts 

4: 

17 

15 

17 

26 


(N=) 

(58) 

(47) 

(109) 

(104) 

46-59 year olds 






No shifts 

0: 

29 

33 

24 

38 

Evening shifts only 

1: 

22 

23 

22 

17 

+Overtime 

2: 

22 

19 

26 

21 

rWeekends 

3: 

17 

10 

18 

12 

+Night shifts 

4: 

11 

15 

10 

12 


(N=) 

(45) 

(69) 

(88) 

(117) 


4.2.2. ‘Job satisfaction’ and shiftwork 

In this survey we have not tackled the task of measuring 
job satisfaction with great thoroughness for it is a dif- 
ficult subject which would require a separate interview 
in itself to examine in proper detail. However, it is 
possible to obtain a generalised ‘gut reaction’ from 
respondents as to how they feel — positively or nega- 
tively — about key aspects of their jobs by getting them 
to rate their jobs on a number of polar opposites; ‘well- 
paid — badly-paid’, ‘interesting — boring’, and so on. 
(Q31 on the questionnaire). In this way a pattern 
accumulates indicating the extent a respondent evalu- 
ates her job positively or negatively. The last item on the 
list is her own general evaluation: ‘a good job ... a bad 
job’. 

The problem of ‘rationalising necessity’ that invades this 
area of research and was hinted at earlier, is seen clearly 
in these data in that only three per cent of women 
indicate on the summary measure that their jobs are in 
any degree ‘bad’ and only 23% indicate a neutral feel- 
ing, compared with 48% who rate their job as very good 
and 23% who place it on the good side of neutral. To a 
similar extent these working women indicate their jobs 
are convenient, enjoyable, interesting, have pleasant 


workmates and supervisors, and are clean and light. On 
the other hand only about half are prepared to say their 
jobs are well-paid and, given the data on incomes pre- 
sented in Chapter One, even this figure says more about 
women’s expectations than it gives a true picture of their 
satisfaction. The only consistently negative rating given 
was a widespread agreement that there are few oppor- 
tunities and their jobs are a ‘dead end’. It is a wry 
observation, therefore, that very many working women 
in these industrial areas have ‘good’ jobs that are ill-paid 
and a dead end even though they say they are pleasant to 
do. 

These items do not all tap a common underlying attitude 
of positive-to-negative evaluation of present job. They 
fall in fact into three groups or ‘factors’. The first factor is 
composed of evaluations having to do with whether the 
job is interesting, enjoyable, full of opportunity and 
complicated. The second is also concerned with whether 
the job is enjoyable — more so, in fact — but connects 
this evaluation with the pleasantness of supervisors and 
workmates, convenience, and pay. The two items ‘clean’ 
and ‘light’ form a third factor which apparently has little 
to do with whether a job is positively or negatively 
evaluated. If a job is heavy and dirty, this is accepted as 
part and parcel of the work and does not affect women’s 
feelings about whether such work is enjoyable or good. 

Each respondent was given three new scores on the basis 
of these three factors. The distribution of working 
women’s scores on these three new variables was found 
to be related to their occupations in ways that one would 
expect. ‘Middle-class’ women have jobs that are more 
interesting and full of opportunity than those done by 
‘working class’ women and they know it and appreciate 
it. Likewise, non-manual workers reliably report their 
jobs as less heavy and dirty than do women in manual 
work which often has exactly these characteristics. 
Interestingly though, manual working women are a little 
more likely to be satisfied with the friendliness of their 
work associates and convenience of their work than are 
non-manual workers. So too are older women irrespec- 
tive of their occupation. In fact older working women 
are much more likely simply to enjoy their work than are 
younger women and this ties in with the earlier results 
for liking work in itself. Older workers are more content 
despite being a little less satisfied with the opportunities 
provided by their jobs. Among younger working 
women, the group who found their working situation 
least generally congenial and friendly are younger mar- 
ried women with no children but strangely they are also 
the group most satisfied with the interest and oppor- 
tunities of the job itself. They are getting on all right but 
do not necessarily enjoy themselves at work so much. 

Turning to the main point of this analysis, we find that 
the three separate measures of job satisfaction have no 
systematic impact one way or the other on women’s 
desire to work shifts, nor upon their willingness to see 
the law changed in favour of allowing women to work 
shifts. Whether or not women feel they are getting on in 
interesting jobs, whether or not they feel they work in 
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pleasant and enjoyable circumstances, nor even whether 
they regard their toil as burdensome or light, none of this 
affects their views and intentions about doing this work 
in unsocial hours, nor about allowing others the same 
liberty. This is true for the sample as a whole and for all 
important sub-groups analysed separately by occupa- 
tion, age and family circumstances. So our initial 
hypothesis must be counted wrong. Working women 
who like their jobs are no more and no less likely to 
favour shiftwork than those who dislike their work. It 
may be that many women who have uncongenial occu- 
pations feel they might just as well do them at different 
times and at least get paid a decent rate for doing so. For 
them the added inconvenience of unsocial hours is only 
one more thing to put up with and the extra money 
would help a lot to lighten any feelings of occupational 
oppression that may result. 

4.3 Shiftwork and subjective performance 

The rather opaque phrase ‘subjective performance’ is 
devised to describe an underlying class of attitudes that 
have to do with whether or not women’s total experience 
of their lives is a positive one. Do women feel they can 
cope with their lives and are competent, or do they feel 
that life is too much, that it is getting on top of them and 
they have a sense of stress? The hypothetical connection 
between such feelings and the two measures of attitude 
and intentions towards shiftwork is simply that shiftwork 
is a demanding prospect. It implies a degree of commit- 
ment and expenditure of energy and spirit that would 
not come easily to a woman weighed down with a burden 
of care and worry. Tiredness, anxiety, the inability to 
cope, and feelings of inadequacy would seem to add up 
to an effective set of inhibitions to the prospect of shift- 
work — certainly in respect of the intention to work 
shifts. This hypothesis, it should be noted, is a one-sided 
one. If, as we surmise, low levels of subjective perfor- 
mance inhibit the intention to work shifts, it does not 
necessarily follow that those who feel competent, free 
from anxiety, and able to cope would necessarily have 
very high levels of intentions to work shifts, or even 
much greater levels than the average run of women who 
probably feel their share of stresses and strains but are 
not near their personal limits of endurance. Highly stres- 
sed women, we suggest, cannot contemplate shiftwork 
whereas highly understressed women may not want to. 
Like ‘job satisfaction’ the measurement and study of this 
area of coping, competence, and stress could take up a 
project of its own and it is difficult to do the topic justice 
as a single component of one study such as this. We have 
concentrated on two ideas, two key concepts that are 
central to subjective performance: competence and 
stress. 


4.3.1. Shiftwork and subjective competence 

By subjective competence is meant that combination of 
inner feelings of self-confidence and personal efficacy 
that lead to a self-assurance that under most circums- 


tances one can cope with life and generally secure pre- 
ferred outcomes from life. Table 4.3 lists women’s 
replies to five questions designed to tap this underlying 
concept of competence. Generally speaking it appears 
that most women feel they can cope with life pretty well. 
The first two questions are designed to tap two aspects of 
generalised competence: the first measures the extent to 
which women feel they can get what they want out of life 
and the second the extent they feel they have free choice 
and control over the way their lives turn out. Overall, 
about three women in four say that they have free choice 
and control and get what they want but working women, 
interestingly enough, are rather more likely to feel this 
sense of competence than are non-working women. The 
remaining three questions address the topic on a more 
mundane but no less important level which may be cal- 
led ‘daily competence’ — the extent women can plan and 
cope easily with their daily lives and avoid the possibility 
of unexpected upset. Again we find only a minority of 
women expressing other than a confident reply and this 
time the differences between working and non-working 
women are negligible. 


The correlation matrix (4. 3. a) indicates that the two 
aspects of generalised competence — ‘gets what she 
wants’ and ‘has free choice and control’ are closely 
related to each other, as they should be. The three 
measures of daily coping are less well integrated into a 
general notion of competence and so are best dealt with 
as a separate idea. So two new scores were created; one 
combining items 1 and 2 into a single measure of general 
competence, the second combining items 3, 4 and 5 into 
a single measure of ‘coping’. These two measures are 
positively correlated with each other (r = .28) but not so 
closely to exclude quite a substantial number of women 
who can cope with the daily problems of living quite well 
but still feel that their lives are controlled by external 
forces and that their ambitions remain unfulfilled. 


K 


This difference between generalised and daily compe- 
tence, between competence and just coping, is illus- 
trated by their differing distributions among the popula- 
tion of women in this sample. (See Table 4.4). There are 
few differences in the ability to cope with daily life 
among women of differing ages, family circumstances, 
and occupations but feeling of general competence 
divide women sharply. The difference between working 
and non-working women was noted above and is found 
among those who work or worked in manual and in 
non-manual occupations. Such is the effect of working in 
increasing a sense of competence that working-class 
women who work now have a higher sense of compe- 
tence than non-working women who have had non- 
manual jobs. By far the most competent, of course, are 
those presently working in non-manual occupations. 


Competence is also affected by age. Younger women 
have a far greater sense of competence than do older 
women, though of course the apparent non-competence 
of older women may be tinged with realism; they know 
they have not got what they wanted, young women may 
still hope for it. Interestingly, quite the most competent 
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Table 4.3. Subjective competence 


1 . Some people seem to get most of the things they want out of life while others, no matter how hard they 
try, never seem to get the things they want. Which sort of person do you think you are most like? (Q.38) 


Gets what 

Generally 

Neither 

Generally 

Never gets 

Don’t 

she wants 

gets what 


never gets 

what she 

know 


she wants 


what she 
wants 

wants 


Working 

women % (N=II38) 63 

12 

3 

2 

19 

1 

Non-working 

women %(N=563) 47 

12 

3 

3 

32 

2 

2. Some people feel they have completely free choice and control over the way their lives turn out. Yet 
other people feel that what they do themselves has no real effect on what happens to them. Which sort of 

person do you think you are most like? (Q.38) 





Free choice 

Generally free 

Neither 

Generally 

No 

Don’t 

and control 

choice and 
control 


no effect 

effect 

know 

Working women % 61 

9 

4 

3 

19 

3 

Non-working women% 45 

10 

3 

6 

32 

3 

3. How easy do you find it to plan 

your daily life? 

(Q.39) 




Very easy 

Quite easy 

Not very 
easy 

‘Don’t plan’ 

Dont’ know 


Working women% 32 

48 

13 

8 

0 


Non-working women% 34 

39 

17 

9 

1 



4. Do your weekdays usually turn out the way you expect them or are things always cropping up to upset 
them? 

As I expect Often upset Don’t know 


Working women % 72 26 2 

Non-working women% 66 31 2 


5 . Generally speaking, then, how well do you feel you cope with having a job to go to and running a home 


as well? (Q.43) 

Very well 

Quite well Not very 
well 

Not at all 
well 

Don’t know 
and not 
applicable 

Working women % 

41 

55 

3 

1 

0 

Non-working women % 

32 

52 

4 

2 

9 

4.3.a. Correlation matrix 







1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1. Gets what she wants 

— 





2. Free choice and control 

.47 

— 




3. Easy to plan 

.13 

.16 

— 



4. Days predictable 

.20 

.22 

.22 

— 


5. Cope well 

.14 

.13 

.32 

.17 

— 


group of all are young married women who have no 
children and this throws light on their apparent dissatis- 
faction with their jobs — they feel they are worth more. 
In contrast, the least competent group are unmarried 
older women — many of whom we know are divorced 
and separated women and whose lot, in communities 
such as we have sampled, is unlikely to be conducive to 
self-confidence and a feeling of success in life. 

This information that younger women, and especially 
those without children, are far more likely to feel compe- 
tent suggests that, for this reason, competence will be 


associated with positive attitudes and intentions towards 
shiftwork. The picture that emerges, however, is a con- 
fusing one; there is no overall tendency for more compe- 
tent women — either in respect of overall or day-to-day 
measures of competence — to be more favourable 
toward shiftwork than are non-competent women. In 
fact among some groups — especially women who for- 
merly worked in non-manual or professional occupa- 
tions — the trend runs in the opposite direction. This 
may indicate a certain restlessness among better qual- 
ified women who are currently at home with their young 
children and who feel paradoxically perhaps, that they do 
not cope well with a domestic existence alone and would 
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Table 4.4 Distributions of competence, stress, and economic stress 


a) By position in the life cycle 

Single Married 


No young children Has young children 
aged 


18-30 

over 30 

18-30 

over 30 

0-4 

5-11 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 


Competence 


High: 

54 

29 67 44 

40 

44 



Med: 

30 

36 25 38 

39 

33 



Low: 

16 

35 

7 18 

21 

23 




100% 





Stress 


High: 

26 

37 13 25 

26 

25 



Med: 

14 

16 19 15 

20 

22 



Low: 

23 

22 26 23 

19 

18 



Very low: 

37 

25 42 36 

36 

35 




100% 





Economic 


High: 

22 

37 16 15 

29 

26 

stress 


Med: 

16 

18 18 18 

24 

24 



Low: 

32 

28 40 32 

26 

31 



Very low: 

30 

17 26 35 

21 

19 




100% 







(N=) 

(219) 

(232) (99) (498) 

(280) 

(327) 

b) By work 

status 









Manual workers 


Non-manual workers 




Workers 

Former workers Workers 

Former workers 



% 


% 

% 

% 


Competence 

High: 

44 


31 

59 

38 



Med: 

36 


34 

31 

39 



Low: 

20 


36 

10 

22 




100% 






Stress 

High: 

24 


39 

15 

31 



Med: 

18 


19 

16 

17 



Low: 

22 


15 

25 

22 



Very low: 35 


27 

44 

30 




100% 






Economic 

High: 

20 


40 

14 

29 


stress 

Med: 

20 


20 

15 

26 



Low: 

32 


26 

37 

21 



Very low: 27 


14 

34 

24 




100% 







(N=) 

(673) 


(327) 

(435) 

(170) 



prefer to be back at work, even if it implies the possibility 
of shiftwork. On the other hand, among currently work- 
ing women in manual occupations, the trend runs in the 
expected direction — more competent manual workers 
are somewhat more likely to favour shiftwork than their 
less competent workmates. Among older women too we 
find that the measure of ability to cope does discriminate 
a little in the expected direction between those few older 
women likely to work shifts and the majority who will 
not but again the relationship is only slight. 

It seems fair to conclude, therefore, that the tendency 
for women to endorse the idea of shiftwork or to say they 
will consider working shifts is not connected in any sys- 
tematic way with their own assessment of their present 


ability to organise their lives successfully. This finding, in 
a rather negative way, throws more light on the specula- 
tions in the preceding chapter about how apparently 
disadvantaged women coping with their jobs, their mar- 
riage and their young children would also cope with the 
prospect of shiftwork which they say they favour. 
Apparently they do not see it as a problem of coping. 
Rather, they probably see it in terms of new contingen- 
cies but those among them who find life a bit trying at the 
moment are no less likely to see prospects of coping with 
the changes implied by shiftwork than are those whose 
lives are presently well-organised and productive. Some 
of them may even see in shiftwork the prospect of 
release from difficult circumstances they now find 
uncongenial. A change is rarely as good as a rest but it 
may appear to hold that prospect. 
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4.3.2. Shiftwork and stress 

In a sense, a low score on the competence measures 
analysed above is a measure of stress, albeit an indirect 
one. As a more direct measure women were asked to 
indicate how often they felt, in brief, exhausted, worried, 
irritable, not able to sleep, unconfident, overwhelmed, 
anxious and that life was a real struggle for them and, in 
addition, whether their recent health had been good, 
fairly good, or not good. 

Table 4.5 indicates that more than a third of these 
women admit to frequent exhaustion and somewhat less 
than a third say they are often worried or irritable. 
Somewhat fewer women, between 16% and 27% admit 
to other feelings of stress and anxiety. It is very interest- 
ing to note that working women are consistently less 
likely to register feelings of stress on each item than are 
non-working women. 

The correlation matrix formed by these items is, in terms 
of attitude measurement, near-perfect. The degree of 
positive association between each of these symptoms of 
stress ranges between .21 and .55, this is never too low, 
nor too high. (If the correlation between items is very 
high it becomes pointless measuring virtually the same 
thing twice). The two items concerning anxiety and the 
feeling that life is a struggle are ‘source-variables’ (ie 
they have the highest correlations with all the other 
items) but factor-analysis reveals that all these symp- 
toms, including the report of poor health, form a single 
factor tapping an underlying feeling of stress. The two 
source items and the feeling that ‘things are getting on 
top of you’ are the most important components but all 
the others are important too. A single new score was 


therefore created by adding together respondent’s 
replies on each item, weighted by each item’s loading on 
this general stress factor. 

Feelings of stress are not directly related to age. Young 
women, in general, are no more and no less likely to 
manifest these commonplace symptoms of stress than 
are older women. When the stress-scale scores are 
divided by the life-cycle variable, however, two very 
clear distinctions emerge. Married women under thirty 
who have no children manifest much lower levels of 
stress than other women, while older unmarried women 
report much higher than average levels of stress. This 
aligns perfectly with the results obtained for the overall 
competence measure and suggests that competence (or 
its absence) is closely related to stress. There is in fact a 
very high positive correlation between the two scales 
(r = .53) and stress is more closely correlated (r = .36) 
with the measure of daily competence (coping) than is 
the general competence measure. Young childfree mar- 
ried women tend to be relaxed and self-confident; older 
unmarried women — many of whom have children to 
support — are often overstressed and fearful; young 
singles, older married women and married women with 
children do not differ at all on these subjective perfor- 
mance measures. (See Table 4.4). 

Stress, again like competence, is strongly related to work 
status and occupational class. Working women experi- 
ence considerably less stress than non-working women 
and those working in non-manual occupations experi- 
ence less stress than those in manual jobs. The contrast 
between those currently working in non-manual jobs 
and those formerly employed in manual work is very 


Table 4.5. Stress 


Working women Non-working women 




Almost all 
the time 

Quite 

often 

Only Almost 

sometimes never 

Don’t 

know 

Almost all 
the time 

Quite 

often 

Only Almost 

sometimes never 

Don’t 

know 

How often do you feel . . . 

1) Really exhausted and tired 
out 

% 

6 

31 

54 

8 

1 

11 

31 

48 

7 

3 

2) Worried about your future 

% 

6 

17 

36 

40 

1 

10 

25 

31 

32 

2 

3) Irritable and touchy 

% 

4 

22 

55 

17 

1 

8 

27 

48 

14 

3 

1 

4) Not able to sleep 

% 

4 

11 

20 

64 

1 

9 

12 

24 

54 

5) Losing your confidence 

% 

3 

10 

35 

50 

2 

5 

16 

38 

38 

3 

6) Feeling that things are 
really getting on 
top of you 

% 

3 

13 

54 

28 

2 

8 

20 

46 

23 

3 

7) Anxious and ‘nervy’ 

% 

4 

16 

44 

35 

1 

10 

18 

38 

31 

3 

8) Feeling that life is 
a real struggle for you 

% 

4 

10 

33 

51 

2 

11 

17 

32 

37 

3 

9) Over the past 12 months, 
has your health been . . . 


good 

. . . 53% 

not good 

fairly good . . . 
. . . 13% 

34% 

good 

. . . 40% 

not good 

fairly good . . . 
. . . 25% 

35% 


Correlation matrix 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 8 9 

1) Exhausted 

— 







2) Worried 

.24 

— 






3) Irritable 

.21 

.31 

— 




7= .348 

4) Sleepless 

.23 

.25 

.24 

— 



a = .82 

5) Unconfident 

.23 

.38 

.25 

.26 

— 



6) Overwhelmed 

.38 

.40 

.45 

.31 

.41 

— 


7) Anxious 

.34 

.42 

.43 

.36 

.46 

.51 

— 

8) Life is a struggle 

.35 

.51 

.39 

.33 

.39 

.55 

.52 — 

9) Poor health 

.29 

.26 

.26 

.34 

.21 

.32 

.38 .36 — 
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striking. Only 15% of the clerical, sales, and profession- 
ally employed women show high levels of stress com- 
pared with 39% of those who have given up manual jobs 
and are now at home — mostly with their young chil- 
dren, of course. 

The close relationship between stress and competence 
and the power of the stress measure to diagnose feelings 
of stress and their absence exactly in the community of 
women where one would predict such feelings to be, 
suggest that this scale is a very simple and accurate 
measure of stress. Given also that the demands of work- 
ing shifts must add new sources of stress to many a 
working woman’s life — or at least the conventional 
wisdoms about shiftwork and the known effects of shift- 
work upon men would strongly suggest it — then it 
follows that women who are currently experiencing high 
levels of stress will be far less likely to consider working 
shifts than will women whose lives are more relaxed. 

However reasonable this proposal may seem, however 
strongly grounded in commonsense it may appear, it is 
quite wrong. There is simply no relationship at all bet- 
ween women’s experience of stress and their tendency to 
say they will work shifts, not in the sample as a whole nor 
when analysed separately for sub-groups of women dif- 
fering by age, family responsibilities, and occupational 
status. In very different locations in the community our 
interviewers spoke to women who were anxious, fearful, 
and tired-out and to others who were relaxed and self- 
confident. Among these contrasting groups of women 
the proportion saying they would work shifts and the 
proportion saying they would not were identical. The 
same result was found for the proportion who would 
allow and who would not allow shiftwork for other 
women. 

Is this very surprising result due to insensitivity of the 
measuring instruments? This is doubtful. The stress 
scale, as noted above, has both strong face-validity 
(women do not say they are tired-out and fed-up if they 
are not), and good construct validity (it identifies stres- 
sed and non-stressed groups and correlates strongly with 
other measures in ways that commonsense would pre- 
dict). The Guttman-scale of attitudes toward shiftwork 
was shown in Chapter Two to be reliable and it too has 
an obvious face-validity. Nevertheless an analysis was 
conducted to examine the relationship between the stress 
scale and attitudes and intentions towards each example 
of shiftwork separately — with exactly the same neutral 
result. So at the moment we can shed little light on one of 
the basic enquiries of this Chapter. The women iden- 
tified by this survey as being likely candidates for shift- 
work may indeed be women under stress but they may 
also be among the most relaxed and confident of women 
and they may, more likely, be coping with life the best 
they can, just like everyone else. 

4.4. Shiftwork and economic stress 

Universally in industrial employment work done during 
unsocial hours is rewarded at a higher rate than work 
carried out during the normal range of working hours. 


Shiftwork payments and overtime rates are considered a 
necessary incentive to compensate for the inconveni- 
ence and strain of working out of step with the normal 
hours kept by a worker’s community. When women 
workers, especially those working in factories, are 
denied access to shiftwork they are also denied the 
sources of additional income that are available to men. 
Many male industrial workers are keen to ‘make up’ 
their basic wage by overtime, early starts and late 
finishes, and even by spells of nightwork. Their work on 
these shifts accounts for a large proportion of the large 
gap in male and female weekly wages reported in Chap- 
ter One between husbands’ and wives’ income (Figures 
5 & 6). Women must know this and so a large part of 
their motivation in favouring shiftwork ought to be 
associated with the need for extra income; various 
aspects of this relationship will be explored in this sec- 
tion. 

First, to cast the question in its most general context, 
women were asked: 

‘Some people say that by far the most important reason they work is for 
the money they earn and the things it buys. While others say that other 
things are as important or even more important than money. Which of 
these statements comes closest to your own view: 

Money is by far the most important reason I work(ed). Money is 
important but other reasons are important too. Other reasons are 
more important than money’. 

Exactly half of working women and 44% of non- 
working women say that money is (or was) their overrid- 
ing motive in going out (or having gone out) to work; 
41% and 49% respectively report a more even balance 
of motivation while only 6% and 8% say that other 
considerations weigh more heavily than money. 

This is a relatively unsurprising result but there is suffi- 
cient division of opinion to make it worth asking whether 
those whose reason for working is wholly financial may 
be more attracted to shiftwork — especially perhaps to 
the relatively uncontroversial but lucrative prospect of 
overtime working — than are women who place a lower 
priority upon money. An analysis was conducted to 
compare these replies with each example of shiftwork 
separately, both in terms of the willingness to permit a 
change in the law for each and for the intention to work 
shifts, but no relationship was found linking the overall 
priority assigned to financial reward and a favourable 
attitude toward shift-work. 

If such a relationship is to be found, it will be necessary 
to use a far more sensitive and specific measure of 
‘demand’ or ‘need’ than is contained in the very general 
question just considered. This is necessary also because 
it has already been demonstrated that some of the least 
well-paid groups of women workers in the sample are 
those least keen to work shifts — the textile and clothing 
workers, for example. We need therefore to penetrate 
more deeply into v/omen's feelings about their material 
position. Do they feel a sense of material deprivation in 
their lives, how much do they really need more money 
than they have, how urgently, do they see much prospect 
of achieving relief from any felt need, and, in general, do 
they worry about it? 
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Women were asked to say how often they found them- 
selves worrying about money (Q.92); to estimate how 
much extra money they needed to live ‘not in luxury, but 
free from money worries’ and to say how urgently they 
needed the sum mentioned and what were their pros- 
pects of getting it ‘during, say, the next two years’ 
(Q 87); and finally to indicate on an eleven-point (0-10) 
scale their present level of material satisfaction and for 
their level of entitlement (‘. . . to what level of material 
satisfaction do you feel that people like yourself are 
entitled?). The results from these questions are given in 
Table 4.6, separately for working and non-working 
women. 

The results show an interesting paradox. Generally 
speaking, women in this sample are not getting the level 


of material satisfaction they feel entitled to. Only 33% 
of working women and even fewer non-working women 
(21%) indicate their satisfaction to be approaching the 
maximum on the scale (points 8, 9 & 10) and 33% and 
49% respectively report levels of satisfaction at only 
point ‘5’ on the scale or below. This compares with 73% 
of working women and 67% of non-working women 
who feel entitled to a higher level of satisfaction (points 
8, 9 & 10). Subtracting one score from the other pro- 
vides a single estimate of material deprivation — the 
extent to which people feel they are not getting what 
they are entitled to and, for the sample of women as a 
whole, we find that 74% of women feel some degree of 
such deprivation. Such feelings are not uncommon and 
these results are broadly in line with a recent national 
survey: 


Table 4.6. Facets of economic stress 





N = 1138 



N = 563 




Working 



Non-working 




women 



women 





% 



% 


a) How often, would you say. 








do you find yourself 








worrying about money? 


All the time 

8 



17 




Quite often 

19 



27 




Only sometimes 42 



34 




Never 

31 



20 




Don’t know 

— 



2 




Working women 


Non-working women 



Satisfaction 

Entitlement 

Satisfaction 

Entitlement 

b) Satisfaction with 


% 

% 


% 


% 

material standard of living 








‘Completely satisfied’ 10 

10 

39 


6 


34 


9 

5 

10 


3 


9 


8 

18 

24 


12 


24 


7 

17 

10 


12 


12 


6 

15 

5 


13 


5 


5 

21 

5 


24 


6 


4 

5 

0 


9 


1 


3 

3 

0 


7 


0 


2 

2 

0 


3 


0 


1 

1 

0 


1 


0 

‘Completely dissatisfied’ 

0 

1 

0 


5 


0 

Don’t know 


2 

7 


5 


10 




Working women 

Non-wo 

rking women 

c) Average amount of 








extra money needed 



£7.21 per 

week 


£7.53 per week 




% 



% 


*How urgently needed 


Very urgently 

17 



31 




Fairly urgently 

38 



41 




Not very urgently 42 



26 




Don’t know 

3 



2 


‘Chances of getting 








extra money 


Good chance 

10 



19 




Fair chance 

31 



30 




No chance at all 55 



41 




Don’t know 

4 



4 


‘Asked only of those who needed extra cash. 






Table 4.7. Extent of material deprivation 








Respondent has 







More than 

As 

One point 

2-3 points 

4 or more 



entitlement 

much 

less 


less 

points less 

This sample (1977) % 

5 

21 

33 


25 

16 (N = 1589) 

‘National sample (1976) 

% 

4 

21 

36 


17 

22 (N = 1049) 


*See; Tom Forester ‘Do the British sincerely want to be rich?’ New Society, September 1976. 
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Despite this apparent dissatisfaction, 35% of the sample 
said they did not need extra money and, considering the 
extent to which the question might appear to invite 
flippancy, the amounts demanded by the remainder are 
surprisingly modest, averaging £7.27 for working 
women and £7.53 for non-working women. Though 


realistic, among those needing extra money these levels 
of shortfall are felt by 56% of working women and by 
72% of non-working women to be at least ‘fairly urgent’ 
and less than half of each group see much chance of 
getting extra money during the next two years. 

These facets of economic stress are closely related: 



Material 

Income 

Urgency of need 

Worries 

Does 


deprivation shortfall 

and chances 

about 

not 




of getting 

money 

save 




extra money 




1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1. Material deprivation 

— 





2. Income shortfall 

.28 

— 




3. Urgency of need and 






chances of getting extra money .38 

* 

— 



4. Worries about money 

.47 

.34 

.53 

— 


5. Does not save 

.28 

.19 

.38 

.32 

— 


*Autocorrelated — item 3 asked only if item 2 is greater than zero. 


Although these results give a picture of fairly wide- 
spread felt need among this sample of women in Bri- 
tain’s inner cities, when asked to what extent they wor- 
ried about money, only 27% of working women and 
44% of non-working women said they felt worried about 
money ‘quite often’ or ‘almost all the time’. This appar- 
ent paradox owes something to rationalisation, as some 
of the evidence discussed later will indicate. Probably 
what many women meant was that they tried not to 
worry about something they cannot do very much about. 
On the other hand, about half of all women say they still 
manage to save money (including insurance saving) 
though again the difference between working and non- 
working women is evident in that 64% of working 
women say they manage to save compared with only 
38% of non-working women. 

These facets clearly all tap a common object of material 
need and it is particularly interesting to see how a rela- 
tively objective measure of cash need, the inability to 
save, is still quite closely related to the more subjective 
feelings represented by estimates of income shortfall, 
material deprivation and worry. These items were com- 
bined to provide a single index of ‘economic stress’. 
Income shortfall, urgency, and chances of getting extra 
money were first combined into a single score of cash 
need. The four items were then standardised and sum- 
med and the resulting continuous distribution was 
divided into four broad categories, from low to high 
economic stress. It is interesting to note in passing that 
none of these facets of economic stress are at all closely 
correlated (r = .07 - .13) with the overall question 
discussed earlier on the priority assigned by women to 
money in their reasons for working. So when women say 
that other reasons might be as important as money in 
determining their desire to work, they do not mean to 
say they are well-off. 


The distributions of these overall feelings of economic 
stress are shown in Table 4.4. alongside those previously 
discussed for competence and personal stress. It is clear 
that single women over thirty (including large numbers 
of unsupported mothers) and other women with young 
children are the principal sufferers from economic hard- 
ship. The differences between working and non-working 
women are evident too with those currently employed in 
non-manual jobs appearing largely free from money 
worries contrasting sharply with former manual work- 
ers, considerably more than half of whom clearly cannot 
make ends meet. 

The pattern of economic stress follows closely the dis- 
tribution of personal stress, suggesting that the two 
phenomena are co-occurrent. This is so; the correlation 
between the two measures is .49. Those women who feel 
hard up also feel fed up, those who feel well-off have 
much less stress and anxiety. 

This may not appear at first sight to be a very surprising 
result, but the closeness of the relationship found in this 
survey is uncommon in this kind of research. Measures 
of social ill-fare and personal anxiety used in recent 
‘Quality of Life’ surveys on general population samples 
found only modest correlations between personal dis- 
satisfaction and economic well-fare and have led many 
researchers to devalue the contribution of economic 
security to personal wellbeing. Here among the women 
of the inner cities the connection between money and 
freedom from anxiety is direct and unambiguous. 

The strength of this relationship casts immediate doubt 
upon our basic hypothesis concerning shiftwork. It has 
been established earlier that stress is unrelated to 
attitudes toward shiftwork so it follows that economic 
stress, as a close concomitant of personal stress is corres- 
pondingly unlikely to provide the kind of motivation to 
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Figure 14 Percentage of women who will work weekends and/or night shifts by stress and economic stress 



work shifts as was first supposed. And this is precisely 
the case. Analysed overall and analysed separately 
among all the important job groups of the sample, no 
connection can be found between subjective economic 
stress — the need for money — and the intention to get it 
by working shifts, or even allowing the possibility of 
shiftwork generally through a change in the law. This is 
true for the Guttman Scale measure and for each of the 
examples of shiftwork analysed separately, even for 
overtime working. It seems that women simply do not 
make any connection between economic need and the 
possibility of becoming shiftworkers. 

One further possibility was explored. Our initial 
hypothesis did not allow for the very close connection 
between personal stress and economic stress. It is poss- 
ible therefore that there exists an ‘equilibrium effect’ 
between the two measures with respect to the motiva- 
tion to work shifts. That is to say, women who feel hard 


up and might need to earn more through shiftwork also 
feel so stressed and anxious that they feel unable to do 
so. The ‘poverty trap’ is more than a dry calculation 
balancing earnings, tax, and welfare payments. It is for 
those who suffer it a vicious cycle of deprivation, depres- 
sion, and crushed initiative. At the other end of the scale, 
those who feel well-off may well feel competent and free 
from real anxiety and so are quite able to contemplate 
shiftwork but they do not need to work shifts. Most of 
them probably have high-earning husbands too. The 
women we are looking for — the minority who will work 
shifts — may well draw a significant proportion of their 
number from the ranks of those, also a minority, who 
feel hard-up but do not feel under too much stress: those 
who are poor but highly resilient. 

This possibility is explored in Figure 14 and demons- 
trates some positive outcome. Among those who have 
all but the highest levels of economic stress there is a 
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fairly random distribution of those willing to work shifts 
irrespective of their level of personal stress. Among 
those with the highest levels of economic stress — those 
who feel really hard up — the minority among them who 
are experiencing only slight levels of personal stress are 
significantly more likely to go beyond overtime working 
and consider more demanding forms of shiftwork like 
weekend work and night shifts compared with the 
majority who feel both economic and personal stress as 
one intimately connected experience. Even so the dif- 
ference is not very great and the numbers involved sug- 
gest that the overall conclusion is not really eclipsed by 
this special case. If women are to work shifts, it is 
unlikely that their consent to do so will be spurred by the 
experience of economic hardship. In some cases it may 
be so but the outcome of hardship is just as likely to be 
the experience of a level of stress that would make it 
unlikely or even unwise that such women should add 
shift working to their present burdens. 

4.5. Attitudes and values 

It is possible that quite a large part of any debate on the 
issue of shiftwork for women will turn upon the issue of 
parity. Would any move to widen the hours of work 
permitted for women in factories represent a gain or a 
loss to the movement toward providing genuine equality 
of opportunity for women in employment? Or, on the 
other hand, is ‘Protective Legislation’ just what it was 
intended to be: a benign arrangement protecting women 
from forms of exploitation that their sex leaves them 
ill-placed to resist? Some part of this issue was explored 
in Chapter Two and it was concluded that the deliberate 
introduction of the issue of parity in ‘allowing women to 
work as much shiftwork as men’ drew forth an 
equalitarian response from women that did not align too 
well with their more detailed and considered response to 
the examples of shiftwork asked about later in the inter- 
view. Clearly there is an issue to be explored here and 
this was done by asking women to indicate how much 
they agreed or disagreed with the statements concerning 
women’s rights to equal treatment at home and at work, 
and exploring the issue of whether it is desirable that a 
woman should have a similar approach to work and 
career — vs — home and children as do men. 

Adopting a strategy now familiar in this survey, we first 
asked women to indicate their generalised attitude 
toward this issue with the question: 

‘Do you (did you) think of yourself primarily as a 
housewife who has a job as a working woman who 
also runs a home:’ 

With this question we hoped to diagnose women’s basic 
attitude or orientation to work which would in turn 
reveal whether the greater overall commitment to a 
self-image as a working woman would influence women 
to be more likely to favour shiftwork. Interestingly, 

"This question was adopted from an NOP survey of women's attitudes 
and NOP’s help in supplying unpublished information and data from 
this survey is gratefully acknowledged. 


working women and former workers recalling the time 
when they had a job, have very similar self-images; 39% 
and 36% respectively saw themselves as housewives 
who have (or had) a job; 45% and 43% felt they were 
working women who also ran a home while 1 4% of both 
groups said they had no home responsibilities worth 
mentioning and so the question did not really apply to 
them. As was found previously with overgeneralised 
questions, this overall division of women into ‘home- 
oriented’ and ‘work-oriented’ proved to be quite unre- 
lated to whether or not members of either group would 
favour shiftwork. The remainder of women who said 
they had no home to run were more likely to say they 
would work shifts but this is entirely due to the fact that, 
as already described, young women without domestic 
responsibilities have a relatively high propensity to say 
they would work shifts that has less to do with their 
self-image than it has with their position in the life-cycle. 

As before, it will be necessary to try to provide more 
detailed measures of attitudes relevant to sexual parity 
to discover whether women’s propensity to work shifts 
may be influenced by their views on a woman’s role at 
home and at work. The ten questions mentioned earlier 
are listed in Table 4.8 (Question 46) and the distribution 
of those who agree or disagree with each one is given 
separately for working and non-working women. The 
views of the two groups are again very similar except, as 
might be expected, non-working women are a little more 
ready to agree with statements suggesting that women 
ought to prefer a home-oriented role rather than work. 
There are some interesting contrasts in the data. Over- 
all, women agree in large numbers that having her own 
job is the best way a woman can become a complete and 
independent person, yet a majority also agree that ‘A 
job is all right but real fulfilment lies in a home and 
children’. Large majorities agree that women should 
receive equal pay, that ‘a woman needs a job of her own’, 
that, as we know already, ‘women should be allowed to 
do as much shiftwork as men’, that ‘a woman and her 
family will all benefit if she does a job’ and that ‘Despite 
recent legislation, women are still discriminated against 
at work’. Yet a majority also ^fwagrees that it would be a 
good idea if more women were put in charge over men at 
work. The fact that this contrast arises from women’s 
^f/5■agreement with the idea of promotion for women also 
indicates that this and the previous contrast do not arise 
simply from a ‘yea-saying’ effect when people politely 
agree with each statement, even with opposing state- 
ments, when they do not really have a view or perhaps do 
not understand what is being discussed. 

Given these contrasts, it is not surprising therefore that 
women are rather evenly divided over the two basic 
parity issues at home: that ‘Husbands rather than wives 
should have the final say in family matters’ and that ‘A 
woman’s place is in the home’. Even so, interested par- 
ties of a progressive disposition may find it discouraging 
that 40% of working women and 39% of non-working 
women should agree with the first statement (‘Husbands 
rather than wives . . .’) and that 33% and 46% respec- 
tively should endorse the old cliche about ‘a woman’s 
place’. 
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Table 4.8. Distribution of women’s attitudes towards home and work. 




Agree 

very 

much 

Agree 

a 

little 

Neither 
agree nor 
disagree 

Disagree 

a 

little 

Disagree 

very 

much 

No 

opinion 

Having her own job is the Working 

best way a woman can women % 

become a complete and Non-working 

47 

33 

1 

12 

4 

i 

independent person. women 

% 

37 

33 

3 

13 

8 

6 

Compared with the men they 

work with, women should 
receive equal pay for 

% 

80 

11 

1 

5 

2 

1 

equal work. 

% 

74 

14 

— 

6 # 

2 

3 

Husbands rather than wives 
should have the final 

% 

18 

22 

8 

21 

27 

3 

voice in family matters. 

% 

20 

19 

7 

22 

28 

5 

A woman needs a job of 

% 

39 

36 

4 

14 

4 

3 

her own. 

% 

31 

31 

6 

20 

7 

5 

It would be a good idea if 
more women were put in 

% 

14 

24 

5 

30 

23 

3 

charge over men at work. 

% 

12 

23 

2 

27 

30 

6 

A job is all right but for 

a woman real fulfilment 
lies in a home and 

% 

32 

25 

4 

23 

13 

3 

children 

% 

42 

24 

3 

16 

10 

5 

Despite recent legislation, 
women are still 

% 

29 

33 

3 

18 

8 

9 

discriminated against at work 

% 

25 

35 

3 

13 

4 

19 

A woman and her family will 
all benefit if she does a 

% 

49 

34 

3 

10 

3 

2 

job. 

% 

36 

32 

4 

15 

8 

4 

If they are free to do it. 

women should be allowed 
to work as much shiftwork 

% 

43 

25 

1 

13 

16 

1 

as men. 

% 

43 

28 

— 

11 

14 

4 

A woman’s place is in 

% 

14 

19 

4 

25 

36 

1 

the home. 

% 

23 

23 

6 

20 

25 

3 


Working women N = 1138 
Non-working women N = 563 


A study of all the interrelationships formed by these 
attitudes proved very instructive. It seems there is no 
single underlying dimension of attitude that traverses 
from a ‘pro-home’ orientation to a ‘pro-work’ orienta- 
tion that is conditioned by ideas of equal treatment. 
There are instead three distinct small clusters of 
attitudes and the correlation matrix formed by these 
items is shown in Table 4.9 in such a way as to bring out 
this finding most clearly. 

There is a close positive relationship between the three 
items reflecting a traditional attitude toward a woman’s 
role at home denoted by submission to the care of home, 
children, and a superordinate husband. A second clus- 
ter, largely unrelated to the first, reflects the attitude 
that going out to work is beneficial to a woman and her 
family and enhances her independence. This means that, 
in general, devotion to home is not necessarily seen as 
incompatible with the benefits of work. It is not a case of 
‘either — or’. A third cluster of attitudes all have to do 
with equality at work; that women should receive equal 
pay, more promotion, more shiftwork if they want it, and 
includes the recognition that women still suffer discrimi- 


nation at work. This attitude, remember, is largely unre- 
lated to the previous two ‘pro-home’ and ‘pro-work’ 
clusters. A woman may believe her place is in the home, 
she may also believe that work benefits a woman, and 
believing either or both of these she may or may not 
believe that women must receive equal treatment at 
work. 

Thus it seems that the confusion in our respondents’ 
minds regarding their high aggregate support for con- 
flicting statements discussed earlier, is reflected in the 
structure of these attitudes. This is made more clear by 
the diagram in Figure 15. But who, exactly, is ‘con- 
fused’? In forming the items designed to tap a ‘home- 
vs-work and equality’ dimension we were deliberately 
following the main threads of the debate that currently 
dominates the mainstream of the feminist movement; 
that, through equality of work and income, women may 
achieve real parity in all their social, economic, and even 
emotional relationships. In the minds of most women, 
however, such connections are not made. They are sepa- 
rate issues. Women have norms toward home, norms 
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Table 4.9. Correlations between parity questions 


1. 

Having her own job is the best way a 
woman can become a complete and 

. 1 

2 

3 

4 5 

6 

7 

8 

9 10 11 


independent person. 









2. 

A woman needs a job of her own. 

.48 


pro-work 









V orientation 





3. 

A woman and her family will all 
benefit if she does a job. 

.34 

.41 







4. 

Husbands rather than wives should 
have the final voice in family matters. 

.02 

.02 

.03 







A job is all right but real fulfilment 





Pro-home 



5. 





orientation 



lies in a home and children. 

-.07 

-.07 

-.01 

.30 — 





6. 

A woman’s place is in the home. 

-.10 

-.15 

-.08 

.29 .56 




7. 

Compared with the men they work with 
women should receive equal pay for 
equal work. 

.13 

.09 

.09 

-.15 - 

14 -.20 




8. 

It would be a good idea if more women 








Equality for 
women at 


were put in charge over men at work. 

.14 

.17 

.08 

-.15 

18 -.18 

.28 


work 

9. 

Despite recent legislation, women are 










still discriminated against at work. 

.05 

.06 

.01 

-.06 -.08 -.08 

.19 

.27 


10. 

If they are free to do it, women 
should be allowed to work as much 
shiftwork as men. 

.05 

.01 

.00 

-.15 -. 

17 -.20 

.23 

.23 

.12 — \ 

11. 

She sees herself as a working woman. 










(Q.37) 

.11 

.06 

.00 

-.07 -.09 -.07 

.08 

.00 

.01 .00 — 


toward work, and norms toward equality. There is no 
general assent to the notion that these are three ele- 
ments of a single pathway to genuine equality. Adding to 
this impression of a cognitive separation of the three 
facets of attitudes toward parity is the weakness of the 
connections between all of these ten items and the gen- 
eral question posed earlier concerning whether women 
felt they were (or had been) housewives with a job or 
working women with a home. Such an orientation has 
been held to be a source-point of modern feminist 
attitude; a kind of fulcrum between a traditionally orien- 
tated submissive set of attitudes and a modern, assertive 
frame of mind. (See Sunday Times 27 February, 1977). 
Taken at face value the differing orientations to home 
and work implied by the question seem a telling test of a 
woman’s attitudes. It seems from this evidence that, to 


our respondents, the two orientations are only a 
similar-sounding dichotomy that may mean a lot to a 
researcher but which many respondents answer at ran- 
dom. Yet, on the other hand, it is possible to say that the 
results discussed above are typical of an area of concern 
that is in a state of rapid change. The norms about 
woman’s behaviour are changing and what was once 
probably a coherent set of traditional attitudes are 
clearly in a state of flux. For any woman reasonably alert 
to these changes, a confused pattern of attitudes is a 
perfectly understandable and perhaps even an appropri- 
ate position to occupy. 

The impression of change implied by these data is 
further suggested by strong intergenerational differ- 
ences in the level of endorsement for ‘pro-work’ and 


CLUSTER A 



CLUSTER B 

"Women should 
stay at home" 

r'''^ = .35 

"Good for women to 
go out to work" 

= .41 

(-.07) 

► 


(pij 


.13) 




f'J . 


= .22 


(r 




+ .07) 


"Equality for 
women at work" 


( r 




CLUSTER C 


average inter-item 
correlation) 
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Figure 15. Summary of ‘Pro-home’. ‘Pro-work’ and ‘Equality’ segmentation of sexuai parity attitudes 


‘equality at work’ attitudes. (See Table 4.10). Such 
attitudes are particularly common among young women 
who have no children though it seems that age is the 
overriding factor since women with very young children 
are still more favourably disposed toward work and 
equality than are women with older children. There are, 
however, fewer differences between women at different 
stages of the life cycle in their ‘pro-home’ attitudes. 
Instead, differences in these attitudes are noticeable 
between women of differing work status. Working 
women, especially and most surprisingly manual work- 
ers, are least in favour of traditional attitudes towards a 
woman’s role at home compared with former workers, 
whereas in respect of ‘pro-work’ attitudes it is the cur- 
rent non-manual workers who lead the way. 


Expectations regarding the relationships between these 
three facets of attitudes towards parity and attitudes and 
intentions towards shiftwork may now be stated plainly: 

(a) High scores on the ‘pro-home’ facets will reduce 
intentions to work shifts and will lead to negative 
attitudes towards allowing shifts by law for women. 


(b) High scores on the ‘pro-work’ and the. ‘equality-at- 
work’ facets will each increase intentions to work 
shifts and will lead to positive attitudes towards 
allowing shifts by law for women. 

Table 4.11. shows the relationship between these three 
facets and the two Guttman Scales for attitudes towards 
shiftwork. The data indicate that at the overall level 
hypothesis a) is incorrect — women whose attitudes 
toward home are traditional and submissive are no more 
and no less likely to work shifts than women who oppose 
such attitudes. Hypothesis b) has fared better — women 
who favour work as a liberating element in their own 
lives and the lives of other women and women who 
believe their sex should not attract discrimination at 
work in terms of pay and opportunities are considerably 
more likely to want to allow shiftwork by law for women 
and are somewhat more likely to say they might actually 
work shifts too. These differences are not great, espe- 
cially in the case of womens’ willingness actually to work 
shifts, and particularly denote more a tendency to move 
from endorsing the milder forms of shiftwork on to the 
more demanding forms rather than any tendency among 
the traditionalists not to endorse any form of shiftwork 
at all. 


Table 4.10. Distribution of attitudes towards parity 


Married 


a) By position in life-cycle 

Single 


No young children 

Has young children aged 



18-30 

31-59 

18-30 

31-59 

0-4 

5-11 



% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

‘Pro-home’ 

High 1 

33 

31 

25 

31 

25 

41 


2 

32 

22 

33 

26 

24 

20 


3 

15 

15 

19 

18 

20 

14 


Low 4 

21 

31 

24 

25 

31 

25 



100% 






‘Pro-work’ 

High 1 

44 

30 

47 

23 

37 

29 


2 

19 

18 

19 

20 

19 

19 


3 

10 

15 

12 

18 

13 

17 


Low 4 

26 

37 

23 

39 

32 

35 

‘Equality 

High 1 

40 

27 

43 

22 

31 

26 

at work’ 

2 

28 

21 

21 

18 

26 

22 


3 

23 

30 

26 

26 

29 

27 


Low 4 

10 

23 

11 

33 

14 

25 


(N=) 

(219) 

(232) 

(99) 

(498) 

(280) 

(327) 

b) By work status 


Manual workers 


Non-manual workers 



Present workers Former workers Present workers Former workers 




% 

% 

% 

% 

‘Pro-home’ 

High 1 

19 

33 

26 

38 


2 

15 

15 

20 

19 


3 

27 

22 

26 

22 


Low 4 

39 

30 

27 

21 



100% 




‘Pro-work’ 

High 1 

26 

24 

47 

32 


2 

20 

17 

20 

18 


3 

19 

13 

13 

15 


Low 4 

35 

46 

20 

35 

‘Equality 

High 1 

26 

26 

30 

39 

at work’ 

2 

21 

21 

26 

19 


3 

28 

28 

26 

24 


Low 4 

25 

25 

18 

18 


(N=) 

(673) 

(327) 

(435) 

(170) 
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Table 4.11. Attitudes towards parity and aiiowing shiftwork by iaw for women, and intentions to work 
shifts. 





Would allow 







No 

Evenings 

Plus 

Plus weekend 

Plus night 


(N=) 


shiftwork 

only 

overtime 

shifts 

shifts 

1) ‘Pro-home’ 

(428) 

High 1 

6 

19 

21 

13 

41%= 100% 


(273) 

2 

4 

19 

18 

14 

45% 


(409) 

3 

4 

20 

23 

15 

38% 


(523) 

Low 4 

4 

19 

23 

15 

39% 

2) ‘Pro-work’ 

(519) 

High 1 

3 

12 

17 

14 

54% = 100% 


(315) 

2 

4 

15 

21 

17 

44% 


(250) 

3 

5 

22 

23 

13 

38% 


(549) 

4 

7 

27 

26 

14 

27% 

3) ‘Equality- 

(469) 

High 1 

3 

13 

16 

15 

52%= 100% 

at-work’ 

(362) 

2 

3 

17 

20 

13 

47% 


(436) 

3 

5 

17 

23 

14 

41% 


(366) 

Low 4 

7 

31 

29 

15 

19% 




Might work 







No 

Evenings 

Plus 

Plus weekend 

Plus night 


(N=) 

shiftwork 

only 

overtime 

shifts 

shifts 

1) ‘Pro-home’ 

(431) 

High 1 

26 

16 

23 

18 

16%= 100% 


(273) 

2 

17 

16 

28 

20 

19% 


(408) 

3 

18 

19 

24 

21 

19% 


(524) 

Low 4 

19 

14 

27 

18 

23% 

2) ‘Pro-work’ 

(517) 

High 1 

15 

13 

24 

22 

27%= 100% 


(312) 

2 

17 

13 

29 

19 

22% 


(251) 

3 

20 

16 

28 

18 

17% 


(556) 

Low 4 

28 

20 

24 

16 

12% 

3) ‘Equality- 

(367) 

High 1 

14 

13 

25 

22 

27%= 100% 

at-work’ 

(437) 

2 

15 

18 

25 

21 

21% 


(363) 

3 

23 

13 

29 

17 

18% 


(469) 

Low 4 

30 

21 

23 

16 

10% 


Since we know already that non-traditionalist views are 
associated with younger child-free women it is likely that 
the relationship just described is an artefact of the age 
composition of the traditional and modern camps. This 
possibility is examined in Table 4.12. which shows the 
important relationship between ‘pro-work’ scores and 
attitudes towards shiftwork separately for three differ- 
ent age groups. The results linking attitudes in favour of 
work for women and allowing shiftwork for women by 
law remain constant within each age group but the link 
between such attitudes and saying one may actually do 
shifts dissolves among older women. Thus, modern ideas 
about work encourage young women to favour and to 
want to do shifts while similar attitudes embraced by 
(fewer) older women lead them also to favour a change 
in the law to permit women to work shifts but not to do 
them themselves — this for reasons connected with their 
age and not their beliefs. 

‘Hypothesis (a)’ above was also re-tested controlling for 
age and other factors like work status. With respect to 
this latter — work status — an interesting finding emerged 
and is illustrated in Table 4.13. A rejection of 
traditionalist views of a woman’s role in the home does 
not affect the views of working women toward shiftwork. 
But among non-working women and most especially 
among the small group of women formerly employed in 


non-manual occupations, a rejection of the view that a 
woman’s (and presumably their own) place is in the 
home leads them to endorse quite strongly the idea of 
working shifts. Among these probably better-trained 
and educated women presently at home and often caring 
for children, there are a group who reject their condition 
and whose search for a way out leads them to some 
far-reaching ideas that include the possibility of shift- 
work. 


4.6. Shiftwork and values 

There are some questions which appear to challenge 
people’s basic stereotyped values that cannot be asked 
directly in surveys. Whereas questions about emotional 
stress, personal failure, or even sexual intimacy may be 
answered readily, questions to women, for example, that 
cast any doubt upon her loyalty to her home and family 
are likely to be answered with a swift affirmation that 
home and family receive first claim upon her priorities. 
While this is probably true, we nevertheless want to 
know how work stands in women’s value priorities and 
what effect the relative importance of work — as an 
indirect measure of a real commitment to ‘job’ as a value 
— may have upon their intentions to work shifts. Yet we 
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Table 4.12. Attitudes towards work by views and intentions about shiftwork in three age groups 


Would allow 



No 

Evenings 

Plus 

Plus weekend 

Plus night 


‘Pro-work’ (N=) 

shifts 

only 

overtime 

shifts 

shifts 



(257) High 1 

1 

9 

18 

16 

57% = 100% 

18-29 

{121) 2 

1 

7 

20 

25 

48% 


(67) 3 

3 

18 

16 

19 

43% 


(157) Low 4 

5 

20 

25 

15 

34% 


(265) High 1 

3 

14 

16 

12 

55% = 100% 

30-45 

(112) 2 

5 

16 

22 

10 

47% 


(91) 3 

6 

18 

28 

9 

40% 


(169) Low 4 

5 

20 

28 

17 

31% 


(97) High 1 

6 

18 

17 

10 

50% = 100% 

46-59 

(82) 2 

6 

24 

21 

16 

33% 


(92) 3 

5 

29 

23 

12 

30% 


(223) Low 4 

9 

37 

25 

12 

18% 



Might do 






No 

Evenings 

Plus 

Plus weekend 

Plus night 


‘Pro-work’ (N=) 

shifts 

only 

overtime 

shifts 

shifts 



(258) High 1 

7 

10 

25 

25 

33% = 100% 

18-29 

(120) 2 

11 

8 

30 

30 

21% 


(68) 3 

6 

21 

25 

28 

21% 


(158) Low 4 

11 

20 

32 

20 

17% 


(162) High 1 

17 

15 

24 

20 

24% = 100% 

30-45 

(112) 2 

16 

18 

27 

13 

2b% 


(91) 3 

22 

10 

34 

17 

17% 


(173) Low 4 

27 

18 

24 

19 

12% 


(97) High 1 

31 

16 

22 

20 

12% = 100% 

46-59 

(80) 2 

29 

14 

29 

11 

18% 


(92) 3 

27 

20 

25 

13 

15% 


(225) Low 4 

40 

23 

17 

11 

9% 


Table 4.13. Attitudes towards a woman’s role in the home and the willingness to work shifts 


Might do 




No 

Evenings 

‘Pro-home’ 


shiftwork 

only 

Current 

High 1 

26 

21 

workers. 

2 

18 

27 

manual 

3 

22 

23 

jobs 

Low 4 

23 

13 

Former 

High 1 

28 

19 

workers. 

2 

22 

14 

manual 

3 

15 

19 

jobs 

Low 4 

10 

23 

Current 

High 1 

21 

9 

workers. 

2 

12 

7 

non-manual 

3 

14 

12 

jobs 

Low 4 

18 

8 

Former 

High 1 

24 

16 

workers, 

2 

18 

9 

non-manual 

3 

16 

14 

jobs 

Low 4 

22 

8 


Plus 

overtime 

Plus weekend 
shifts 

Plus night 
shifts 

(N=) 

19 

16 

18 = 100% 

(126) 

25 

19 

11 

(100) 

24 

15 

16 

(184) 

29 

19 

17 

(265) 

20 

20 

14 

(112) 

24 

20 

20 

(50) 

21 

22 

22 

(72) 

24 

12 

31 

(96) 

27 

25 

18 

(117) 

34 

19 

28 

(85) 

29 

29 

17 

(111) 

26 

23 

25 

(120) 

35 

11 

14 

(63) 

29 

24 

21 

(34) 

16 

24 

30 

(37) 

19 

8 

42 

(36) 


cannot ask women, ‘What is really important to you, 
your job or your home and family?’ Even the most 
dedicated ‘career woman’ would experience strong con- 
formity pressure to devalue ‘job’ in favour of ‘home’. 

A solution to this problem is to devise a form of ques- 
tionning that permits women to give their stereotyped 


‘home and hearth’ priority-response (sincerely meant, to 
be sure) while still being able to express the value they 
place upon ‘job’ relative to other things women may find 
important. In question 94 in the questionnaire, this is 
done by listing ‘Your home and family life’, ‘the house 
you live in’, and ‘Your job’ alongside five other values: 
‘Hobbies and leisure interests’; ‘the respect other people 
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Table 4.14. Relative importance of some basic values 


Relative rank 


Value 

First 

2nd 

3rd 

Neutral 

3rd last 

2nd last 

Last 

Home and family 

% 82 

7 

3 

6 

« 

* 

1 = 100% 

House 

% 3 

25 

19 

32 

9 

1 

5 

Standard of living 

% 3 

22 

17 

31 

12 

9 

6 

Respect from others 

% 3 

14 

19 

28 

13 

12 

12 

Job 

% 5 

14 

14 

35 

11 

10 

12 

Social life 

% 2 

7 

11 

23 

18 

21 

18 

Hobbies and leisure 

% 1 

6 

11 

24 

18 

22 

19 

Education 

% 2 

4 

5 

30 

15 

18 

27 


N = 1701. ‘Don’t know’ responses are treated as neutral ranks 


have for you’; ‘social life’; ‘material standard of living’; 
and ‘education’. 


No-one would defend such a list as a comprehensive 
survey of women’s basic values; rather it is a device for 
testing the relative importance of job and material val- 
ues against other values. Table 4.14. shows the expected 
dominance of women’s value-priorities by ‘Home and 
family’ which 82% rank first and 92% include in their 
first three priorities, followed by ‘House’ (47% in the 
first three). ‘Material standard of living’ comes next in 
women’s priorities (42% in first three) while job (32%) 
shares a middle-ranking position with social standing 
(‘The respect other people have for you’) at 36%. ‘Social 
life’, ‘hobbies and leisure interests’ and, very much last, 
‘Education’ are the least valued of the choices offered 
but it should be remembered that this relative-choice 
strategy is aimed at establishing the relative value placed 
upon ‘job’ and material priorities; it in no way implies 
that women discount education in any absolute sense. 

Table 4.15. shows the relationship between the relative 
value of ‘job’ and women’s intentions to work shifts. 
Overall, the results show that the higher the value placed 
upon job, and especially among the very few who value 
their job (or the prospect of a job) even higher than 


considerations of home and family, the more likely it is 
that women will consent to the idea of working shifts. 
The relationship is not smoothly linear, it is only among 
those ranking ‘job’ first or second that a really significant 
increase in the willingness to work shifts occurs. Prob- 
ably, this result reflects no more than an affirmation by 
the young professionals and similar women of their 
sense of vocation toward their job and these women we 
know already are more prepared to accept shiftwork as 
part of that vocation. As a result of this, the relative 
value of ‘your education’ is also related to a greater 
tendency for women to say they will work shifts. Inter- 
estingly though, the effect of the value of ‘job’ upon the 
willingness to work shifts is particularly sharp among 
women in the 30-45 age group when probably the influ- 
ence of home upon work is greatest (See Figure 16). 
Among this age group, of those who devalue their jobs 
only about 20% or so will consider working anything 
more serious than overtime but more than half of those 
who value job first or second will go further and consider 
weekend or even night shifts. This result seems to under- 
line the findings of the previous section. If a commitment 
to work is sufficiently ingrained among women as a norm 
or a value, then it is considerably likely that women 
embracing work-orientated norms or values will con- 
sider the idea of shiftwork positively, irrespective of 
their apparent loyalty to the demands of home and fam- 
ily. 


Table 4.15. Relative value of ‘job’ and intentions to work shifts 


Relative to other values, ‘job’ is ranked 



First 

2nd 

3rd 

Neutral 

3rd last 

2nd last 

last 


(5% 

14% 

14% 

35% 

11% 

10% 

12% = 100%) 

Respondent 







might do . . . 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

No shifts 

8 

14 

19 

20 

21 

27 

29 

Evenings only 

7 

12 

16 

16 

19 

19 

18 

Plus overtime 

19 

24 

28 

27 

26 

20 

25 

Plus weekends 

27 

24 

16 

18 

19 

17 

17 

Plus night shifts 

39 

25 

21 

19 

15 

18 

11 








100% 

(N^) 

(74) 

(226) 

(236) 

(573) 

(185) 

(162) 

(193) 
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Table 4.16. Relative value of ‘material standard of living’ and intentions to work shifts 



Relative to other values, ‘standard of living’ is ranked 



First 

2nd 

3rd 

Neutral 

3rd last 

2nd last 

Last 


(3% 

23% 

17% 

30% 

12% 

9% 

6% = 100%) 

Respondent 
might do . . . 

No shifts 
Evenings only 
Plus overtime 
Plus weekends 
Plus night shifts 

% 

16 

12 

34 

26 

12 

% 

19 

17 
26 

18 

20 

% 

23 

16 

28 

16 

18 

% 

24 

16 

23 

18 

19 

% 

17 
16 
23 
25 

18 

% 

16 

15 

22 

22 

26 

% 

17 

8 

33 

19 

23 








100% 

(N=j 

(50) 

(374) 

(283) 

(502) 

(201) 

(144) 

(95) 


Figure 16 Relationship between relative importance of ‘job’ and intention to work shifts for three age-groups 
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Table 4.16. repeats the analysis for the relative impor- 
tance of ‘material standard of living’. The result tends to 
confirm the other main theme of this Chapter, that 
money and material considerations, in terms of quantity 
and now in terms of relative importance have no serious 
impact upon women’s desire or willingness to work 
shifts. 


4.7 Summary of main findings of chapter four 

1 . Although older women in general tend to have more 
positive feelings toward going out to work than do 
younger women, young women who like going out to 
work more than do other younger women are also 
those young women who would favour shiftwork 
more than would their peers. Such a relationship 
does not hold for older age cohorts. 

2. There is no systematic relationship between ‘job 
satisfaction’ and the desire to work shifts. 

3. There exists among this sample of women living in 
the inner cities a common syndrome of low compe- 
tence, high stress and high economic stress. This syn- 
drome is found most often among young mothers and 
older ‘single’ women, many of whom have depen- 


dents, and especially among those without a job. It is 
found least often among young non-manual workers, 
especially those who are unmarried or who are mar- 
ried without children. However, this syndrome has 
few implications for the desire to work shifts except 
that the minority of women experiencing high 
economic stress but who have managed to avoid its 
debilitating effects are more likely to say they will 
work shifts than the majority of materially deprived 
women who have not. 

4. There exists no single dimension of attitude among 
women that describes a progressive liberation from a 
submissive home-and-family orientation toward an 
independent working life including equality of 
opportunity. Norms for submission, for work, and for 
work-equality are separately conceived and sepa- 
rately applied. When applied to shiftwork, it is found 
that norms rejecting submission at home increase the 
tendency to allow by law shiftwork for women and 
even to work shifts but do so only among non- 
working women. Norms favouring work-for-women 
and favouring equality of opportunity and pay at 
work for women also increase the tendency to allow 
shiftwork by law for women and somewhat increase 
the desire actually to work shifts but this latter rela- 
tionship exists only among young women. 
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5 Wives and husbands 


5.1 Introduction 

It will be news to no-one that wives and husbands do not 
always agree. This chapter will explore areas of agree- 
ment and disagreement between husbands and wives on 
issues related to home, work, and of course to ideas 
concerning shiftwork. Some attempt will be made to 
estimate the behavioural consequences of agreement 
and disagreement. To do this we must refer to a compli- 
cated part of the data gathered in this survey. Two-thirds 
of the husbands of all working women and one-third of 
the husbands of non-working women interviewed were 
themselves subsequently interviewed using a shorter 
version of the same questionnaire covering the main 
points of the survey. Using this information it is possible 
to determine not merely whether wives and husbands 
have a greater or lesser level of agreement, endorse- 
ment, or whatever, to a given question but to examine 
also the extent of agreement and disagreement between 
the members of individual couples. 

The reasoning behind this approach is that for any mar- 
ried woman a decision to work shifts is unlikely to be 
taken unilaterally. This is not to say we believe that 
every married woman would have to seek permission 
from her husband to consider the idea of shiftwork. 
Rather we believe that such a decision would in most 
cases be approached jointly. Thus it is important to 
know something of the domestic climate in which the 
decision for a wife to work shifts would be taken. 


5.2 Agreement and disagreement: a woman’s 
role 

As a first sample of this domestic climate, and to intro- 
duce this form of analysis with a relatively simple exam- 
ple, Table 5.1 compares the answers given by wives and 
their husbands to two of the most basic of the social 
value questions considered in the previous chapter. 
These are the extent of agreement or disagreement with 
the two statements: 

‘Husbands rather than wives should have the final 

voice in family matters’ 
and ‘A woman’s place is in the home’. 

The data in Table 5.1 provide a wry picture of the 
domestic life of many respondents. These two questions 
probe a rather fundamental aspect of the basic under- 
standing that is supposed to exist between a wife and her 
husband. Indeed, the second question (‘A woman’s 
place is in the home’) is the one element in the home, 
work, and equality matrix described in Table 4.7 that 


does have significant correlations with all the other 
items. It is to a certain extent a ‘source variable’ — a 
statement that respondents use to describe in brief their 
general position on a woman’s role and was often used in 
this way by women and men interviewed in the open- 
ended pre-test interviews at the outset of this enquiry. 
And yet we see clearly that 29% of all couples inter- 
viewed provided the result that the wife disagreed with 
the statement (most of them strongly) while her husband 
agreed with it (again the majority agreeing strongly). 
Conversely, in 11% of cases the pattern of disharmony 
was reversed — the wife avered that her place was in the 
home while her husband protested it was not. Only 5 1 % 
of all couples achieved even a broad agreement on this 
issue (22% for it and 29% against) while only 29% 
agreed precisely in terms of the intensity of agreement or 
disagreement. The size of the ‘malign cell’ (ie 29% of 
wives definitely disagreeing with the statement while 
having husbands who definitely support it) may be indi- 
cative of a high level of stress in the maintenance of 
norms regarding a woman’s role and provides further 
evidence suggestive of a state of flux in these social 
attitudes. 

To the first question (‘Husbands rather than wives . . .’) 
the level even of broad agreement is even smaller at 
45% with the ‘harmonious’ couples dividing almost 
evenly between agreement and disagreement with the 
contentious statement provided. The ‘malign cell’ is 
smaller however with 19% of wives disputing a hus- 
band’s pre-eminence while having husbands who assert 
it and the converse ‘benign cell’ is larger: 17% of wives 
grant a husband’s pre-eminence while their husbands 
forswear it. 

The ‘malign cell’ containing those couples comprising a 
wife who takes up a ‘progressive’ view which her hus- 
band opposes occurs in every question examined in 
Table 4.8. (See previous chapter). Its size ranges only 
little for most items, between 17% and 22% but it is much 
lower for most of the ‘equality’ statements. However, 
the statement ‘If they are free to do it, women should be 
allowed to work as much shiftwork as men’ produces 
widespread disagreement between partners, and gener- 
ated the largest ‘malign cell’ wherein 30% of wives agree 
and have husbands who disagree, as shown in Table 5 .2. 

5.3 A working life: conflict and co-operation 

At the outset, then, these data appear to pose some 
crucial problems, especially so when related to the idea 
of women working shifts, and demand detailed inves- 
tigation. 
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Table S.l Wives’ and husbands’ vievi's on a woman’s role 

‘Husbands rather than wives should have the final voice in family matters’ 


Husbands’ views 




Agree 
very much 

Agree 

(Neutral) 

Disagree 

Disagree 
very much 

Wives’ views 

% 

23% 


18% 

13% 

17% 


29% =100% 

Agree very much 
Agree 

19 

23 

G 


a 

2 

3 

E 

Hz] 

a 

(Neutral) 

9 

1 


2 

3 

2 


2 

Disagree 

Disagree very much 

20 

28 

G 

nn 

:] 

2 

3 

G 

IzH 

iS] 


100% 







N = 508 


‘A woman’s place is in the home’ 
Husbands’ views 




Agree 
very much 

Agree 

(Neutral) 

Disagree 

Disagree 
very much 

Wives’ views 

% 

28% 


25% 

6% 

20% 

22% =100% 

Agree very much 
Agree 

14 

19 

G 


a 

0 

0 

G im 

a 

(Neutral) 

4 

0 


1 

0 

1 

1 

Disagree 

Disagree very much 

25 

38 

G 


a 

2 

3 

0 0 

.a 


100% 






N = 506 


The figure in each celt of the tables is the percentage of the total number of couples having that 
configuration of agreement and disagreement between them. 

N.B. In these and subsequent, similar, tables the number of respondents (‘N=’) varies. For technical 
reasons the ‘Don’t know’ responses were eliminated from the table since if one partner fails to 
answer the question but the other does answer this produces an asymetrical effect in the table that 
appears rather confusing. The total number of couples in the sample is 5 1 9. In this and in subsequent 
tables in this Chapter, the differential proportion of husbands of working wives — vs — husbands of 
non-working wives (f — vs — i) has been accounted for in the percentages by a re-weighting 
procedure. The numbers quoted (N=), however, are the real numbers. 


Table 5.2 Wives’ and husbands’ views on the statement ‘If they are free to do it, women should be allowed 
to work as much shiftwork as men’ 


Husbands’ views 




Agree 
very much 

Agree 

(Neutral) 

Disagree 

Disagree 
very much 

Wives’ views 

% 

32% 


17% 

1% 

14% 


36% =100% 

Agree very much 
Agree 

40 

28 



3 

1 

0 

G 

HI 

■a 

(Neutral) 

1 

0 


0 

0 

0 


1 

Disagree 

Disagree very much 

11 

20 


HI 

a 

0 

0 

G 


iij 


100% 







N = 510 


In order to explore a little more of the essential back- 
ground to this wife-vs-husband approach, Table 5.3 
examines wives’ and husbands’ replies to three basic 
questions concerning the day-to-day problems involved 
when both partners in a marriage work outside the 
home. 


In this analysis the pattern of agreement and disagree- 
ment between wives and husbands is a little more reas- 
suring. Here, after all, is a basic issue that must have 
been the subject of discussion between partners and 
something that, in the early stages of their union at least. 


must have been worked out together. For the situation 
as it stands at the time of the interview, a majority of 
wives and of husbands said that there was now little 
discussion between them on the day-to-day problems 
arising from the wife going out to work, though again 
only 40% of the total of all couples managed to agree 
that such was the case. Twenty-four percent agreed bet- 
ween them that a lot of discussion took place while 18% 
of wives reported little discussion whereas their hus- 
bands reported a lot and a further 18% fell in the oppo- 
site category. This level of disagreement, however, may 
be attributable to differing levels of understanding about 
what constitutes a lot or a little amount of discussion. 
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The more pointed question concerning the husband’s 
real feelings about his wife’s job produced a very high 
level of broad agreement: 73% of wives thought their 
husbands were at least ‘reasonably happy about it’ and 
had husbands who confirmed their contentment with the 
situation. Only 14% of wives attributed a contentment 
to their husbands which was subsequently denied, 5% 
were anxious about their husband’s view but have hus- 
bands who reassured them, while only 9% jointly agreed 
that the wife’s work caused her husband discontent. 

A certain reluctance about a wife’s going out to work is 
one thing — though it may in itself prove a discourage- 
n^ent — but does it amount to active opposition? This 
question was pressed to a point (5.3.c) and it seems that 
very few husbands are prepared to stand in their wife’s 
way to the extent of providing active discouragement to 
her working — only 2% in fact. On the other hand the 
majority of wives receive only lukewarm encourage- 
ment in that 67% of couples agree no more than that the 
choice is left up to the wife’s own judgement and only 


10% are agreed that the wife works with her husband’s 
active encouragement. So whereas 14% of the working 
women interviewed in Audrey Hunt’s 1965 nationally- 
based survey of women and their work were said to be 
‘working in the teeth of their husband’s disapproval’^^’ 
this survey indicates that although a comparable propor- 
tion of wives receive much less than full-hearted 
approval for their economic efforts, the ‘teeth’ of their 
husbands’ opposition proves less fearsome than their 
bark. It may be that among this sample of women living 
in the inner cities,*^’ and in these relatively less affluent 
days, especially for inner-city dwellers, the pressing need 
of many couples to earn more together to maintain a 
reasonable standard of living overrides a husband’s 
reservations about the wisdom of ‘allowing’ his wife to 
work. It may also be that, thirteen years on, women care 
less about being ‘allowed’. 

“> Audrey Hunt ‘A Survey of Womens’ Employment’ HMSO 
1968 p.p. 185. 

Remembering, of course, that Hunt’s national sample is not strictly 

comparable with this inner-city sample. 


Table 5.3 Wives’ and husbands’ agreement on basic issues concerned with a wife working outside the 
home 


5.3.(a) 


(Working women and their husbands only) 

‘How often do you discuss with your husband (wife) the day-to-day problems that may arise 
from your (your wife) going out to work?’ 

Husband says 


Almost all Quite 
the time often 


Wife says 

% 

12% 


29% 

Almost all the time 

15 

5 


5 

Quite often 

25 

2 

12. 

Only sometimes 

35 

"4 

[T8] 

8' 

Almost never/never 

22 

1 

4. 

No problems 

3 

0 


1 


100 % 


Only 


Almost 

No 

sometimes 

never/never problems 

33% 


25% 

0% =100% 

4 

8 

d 

2 

4 


0 

0 

"15 

6 

d 

8" 

11 


0 

0 

1 


1 


0 


N = 371 


5.3.(b) ‘How do you think your husband (do you) really feel(s) about your (your wife) going out to 
work?’ 


Wife says he is 
Perfectly happy 
Reasonably happy 
Not very happy 
Not at all happy 
He has no opinion 


Husband says he is 


Perfectly 
happy 
about it 

Reasonably 
happy 
about it 

Not 

very 

happy 

Not 
at all 
happy 

No 

opinion 


46% 

33% 

13% 

8% 

0% 

= 100% 


46 

40 

‘29 

15 

EH 

12" 

17. 


■3 

6 

d 

2 

3. 

10 

4 

■ 1 
0 

S 

3" 

1. 


■3 

2 

0 

3' 

1 

1 

0 


0 

0 


0 


100 % ^ = “^^7 


5.3.(c) ‘Does your husband (do you) actively encourage you (your wife) to go out to work, does he 
(do you) discourage you (her) in any way, or does he (do you) leave it entirely up to you 
(her)?’ 

Husband says he 




Actively 

encourages 

Leaves it up 
to his wife 

Discourages 

Wife says he 
Actively encourages 
Leaves it up to her 
Discourages 

% 

20 . 

19% 

To 

79% 

11 

67 

2% =100% 
0 
2 

2 0 
100% 

T 

__r~o 2 

N = 413 
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Table 5.4 Extent of wives’ and husbands’ agreement about the value of wife’s income 

Tf you (your wife) were not working, would you be able to get on all right on your husband’s 
(your) money, or would you have to give up a few things, or would you have to give up a lot, or 
would you say, you really could not manage without your (your wife’s) money coming in?’ 


Husband says 


Get by 
all right 


Give up a Give up 

few things a lot 


Could not 
manage 


Wife says 

% 

20% 


38% 

Get by all right 

17 

'll 


6" 

Give up a few things 

32 

. 7 

19. 

Give up a lot 

19 

■ 1 

ITb] 

7' 

Could not manage 

32 

. 1 

7. 

Don’t know 

1 

0 


0 


21 % 



0 


21 % 

0 " 

2 _ 

4 

14. 

0 


= 100 % 


100 % 


N = 404 


Underscoring the point about the continued presence of 
economic need and its influence on people’s attitudes, 
Table 5.4 shows that relatively few couples can agree 
that the wife’s income is completely unimportant to the 
family budget. Forty-six per cent of couples agree that 
they would get by or have to give up only a few things 
whereas 35% are agreed that the absence of the wife’s 
income would be a serious loss; 1 6 % of wives say this but 
their husbands are more sanguine; while 6% of wives 
feel they could cope if they were not working but their 
husbands doubt it. 

This question was followed up in the interview with a 
supplementary question, to those who said they would 
have to give up at least a few things or more, ‘what kind 
of things would you have to give up or cut down on?’ or 
in the case of non-working wives, what things were given 
up. These replies are listed in Table 5.5 separately for 


working women and their husbands and for non- 
working women.'” The data shows some very human 
contrasts and inconsistencies between the intended 
economies of those presently working and the actual 
economies of those who had to face the problem and also 
between wives and husbands. 

Working women’s first thought of economy went to 
food, especially to the use of ‘convenience foods’ (43%) 
though their husbands less so (25%) and to social 
activities (36%), and this was largely so among the 
actual economies reported by those non-working 
women who had faced the problem (39% and 43% 
respectively mentioned food and social activities). 
Beyond this, working wives and even more so their 
husbands forsaw strict economies in the areas of smok- 

Husbands of non-working wives were not asked this question. 


Table 5.5 Actual and intended economies contingent upon a wife ceasing paid employment. 

To those who said they would have to ‘give up a few things’, ‘give up a lot’, or ‘really could not 
manage’ if the wife were not working — or had to make economies when wife did cease work: 
‘What things would you (did you) have to give up or cut down on?’ 



All working 

Husbands of 

All non- 


wives 

working wives 

working wives 


% 

% 

% 

(N =) 

(662) 

(332) 

(203) 

Food, especially convenience foods 

43 

25 

39 

Social activities 

36 

42 

43 

Smoking 

22 

31 

9 

Motor cars 

24 

39 

7 

Holidays 

24 

25 

12 

Clothes, generally 

26 

18 

36 

Children's clothes 

6 

2 

10 

Own clothes 

4 

0 

9 

Television 

11 

12 

1 

Telephone 

7 

6 

0 

Fuel costs 

6 

5 

6 

Consumer durables 

9 

6 

2 

Extras for children 

9 

6 

6 

Savings, insurance 

4 

0 

2 

Household improvements 

3 

5 

2 

Drinking, alcohol 

3 

14 

1 

Personal items, perfume, etc 

3 

2 

2 

Housing costs 

3 

3 

1 

Hire purchase debts 

3 

4 

* 

Other economies 

9 

13 

12 


* (Many re.spondents gave more than one reply). 
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ing (22/31%), running motorcars (24/39%), holidays 
(24/25%), television (11/12%), telephone (7/6%), 
consumer durables (9/6%) and drinking (3/14%). 
However, the economies actually reported by women 
who had given up work bear only scant resemblance to 
their working sisters’ austere manifesto. Only 9% man- 
aged to economise on smoking, 7% on motorcars, 12% 
on holidays, 1 % went without T. V., no-one gave up their 
telephone, 2% economised on consumer durables, and 
only 1% bought less alcohol. What did suffer was 
clothes. Apparently ‘obvious’ economies proved too dif- 
ficult, so their present wardrobe would just have to do. 
To what extent this was dictated by husbands is difficult 
to say but those working on this survey still treasure the 
appalled realisation of one working woman’s husband 
who said, ‘Oh heck, I suppose I’d have to give up my 
pigeons’. His wife assured him this was not necessary. 


5.4 Shiftwork: harmony and opposition 

With this perhaps rather uncertain background in mind, 
let us turn now directly to the issue of shiftwork and how 
it is perceived and judged jointly by the couples inter- 
viewed in the special wives-and-husbands sub-sample. 
But, by way of change, let us turn the issue around and 
examine first those minority of couples whose male 
partner actually works shiftwork of some kind now and 
see to what extent the stresses and strains that may arise 
from having a shiftworking husband affect their joint 
attitude. We saw earlier in Chapter Two that women as a 
whole were fairly complacent about men in general 
working shifts, but does this complacency extend to 
those 113 women whose husbands work during hours 
that most people take as leisure or sleep? Do these wives 
whose lives are directly affected by shiftwork have a 
different attitude towards it than those to whom the idea 
is a more remote one? 

Table 5.6 compares wives’ attitudes towards their hus- 
bands working shifts with their husbands own view of his 
shiftwork. No more than 53% of all these couples man- 
age to agree that they are both at least reasonably happy 
about the husband working shifts. Nineteen percent are 
definitely agreed that the husband’s shiftwork is a source 
of discontent to them both. Added to these are further 


areas of discontent in that 10% of wives expressed 
unhappiness though their husbands are happy to work 
shifts while, a little amusingly perhaps, 1 2% of husbands 
do not like working shifts but have wives who are happy 
to see them do it. This issue, like the question of a wife 
actually going out to work at all, is certainly one that 
must have been the subject of discussion between people 
facing a real life problem yet still the area of agreed 
contentment covers little more than half the couples in 
this special category. If this is the degree of difficulty 
caused by men doing something that is regarded approv- 
ingly by the community, then how much more domestic 
difficulty can be expected from married women doing 
the same things which, for her, are not socially approved 
to any great extent? This is the question that we shall 
now try to answer. 

Following a pattern established earlier in this report, we 
shall tackle this question by moving from the general to 
the particular. We have already examined wives’ and 
husbands’ views on the very general question of allowing 
women to work as much shiftwork as men and found 
large discrepancies in their joint views. However, since 
we know already that responses to this generalised 
proposal are preconditioned by basic views on 
equalitarianism (the ‘equality reflex’ — see Chapter 
Two) it will be of immediate interest to look at the less 
generalised responses to the five examples of shiftwork 
to see to what extent wives and husbands agree that each 
example should be allowed by law for women. This 
information is given in Table 5.7. 

There is widespread unanimity on the most ‘popular’ 
form of shiftwork for women — evening shifts — with 
84% of all couples interviewed jointly endorsing a 
change in the law to permit women to work such shifts in 
factories. Beyond this point, however, the consensus 
starts to break down. Eighteen percent, 19%, 23% and 
19% of wives would, respectively, allow women to work 
overtime, double-days, weekends, and nights, but have 
husbands who disagree diametrically. More surprisingly, 
perhaps, the opposite case wherein a husband would 
allow each of those shifts but his wife would not occurs in 
almost equal numbers of cases: in 17%, 20%, 13%, and 
15% of couples, respectively, for the four increasingly 
difficult forms of shiftwork listed above. In general then. 


Table 5.6 Wives’ and husbands’ views on husband actually working shifts 

To those whose husband (who) actually work some significant kind of shiftwork: ‘How do you 
feel about your husband (you) working shifts?’ 

Husband says he is 


Wife says she is 
Perfectly happy 
Reasonably happy 
Not very happy 
Not at all happy 
No opinion 


Perfectly Reasonably Not Not No 

happy happy very at all opinion 

about it about it happy happy 


% 

23% 


43% 

18% 


12% 

4% 

= 100% 

29 

38 

"14 

8 

HH 

12" 

19 


"2 

6 

111 

1 

3 


0 

3 


17 

13 

■ 1 
0 

0 

5 

4 


7 

3 

0 

4 

5. 


1 

1 


3 

0 


3 

0 


0 


0 


100% 








N = in 
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no more than about two-thirds of couples manage to 
agree about what should be the law regulating women’s 
opportunities to work shifts, except in the case of even- 
ing shifts where 87% agree. 

The next step in this analysis is to move to the particular 
case of the wife of each partnership potentially working 
shifts. That is to say, wives were asked to say how much 
they thought their husbands would approve or disap- 
prove of her, personally, working shifts and husbands 
were asked to say how much he actually would approve 
or disapprove of his wife working shifts. The question 
was repeated for each example of shiftwork and Table 
5.8 examines the correspondence between wives’ antici- 
pation of their husbands’ approval or disapproval and 
his actual view. 

In this case the analysis tends to be overpowered some- 
what by the very widespread acknowledgement by wives 
(see also Table 2.1) of their husbands’ likely disapproval 
and their husbands’ ready confirmation of that view. For 
example, nearly every wife (85 % and 9 1 % respectively) 
predicts that her husband would disapprove of her work- 
ing weekends and nightshifts nurf her husband confirms 


this to be so, leaving only 6% and 3% respectively in the 
‘malign cell’ of a wife anticipating her husband’s 
approval but having her husband fail to confirm it. In the 
case of evening shifts, overtime, and double-day shifts, 
this malign cell still includes only 17%, 12% and 9%, 
respectively, of wives, but, interestingly, they are out- 
weighed by 18%, 18% and 10% respectively who anti- 
cipate their husband’s disapproval but instead receive 
his approval for their working the three less difficult 
examples of shiftwork. For the most part, however, the 
overall impression is one of agreement and awareness 
that husbands will not welcome any progress their wives 
may make toward participating in any of the more com- 
mitted forms of shiftwork. 


As was done for the broader issue of encouragement or 
discouragement for wives to have a job at all, we pressed 
the question home and asked those wives who foresaw 
their husband’s disapproval and those husbands who 
stated their disapproval, whether or not the husband 
would actually do anything to stop the wife working the 
disputed example or examples of shiftwork if she felt she 
really wanted to or had to. 


Table 5.7 Wives’ and husbands’ views on whether women should be allowed by law to work five examples 
of shiftwork. 


Husband says women should be 

Wife says women should be Not allowed Allowed Don’t know 


Evening shifts 
Not allowed 
Allowed 
’Don’t know 



= 100 % 


100 % 

* Don’t knows are too few to count in percentages throughout and are omitted below. 


(N = 514) 


Overtime 
Not allowed 
Allowed 


% 

30 

70 


Not allowed Allowed 



= 100 % 


100 % 


Double-days 

Not allowed 
Allowed 


Weekend shifts 
Not allowed 
Allowed 


Night shifts 
Not allowed 
Allowed 


Not allowed Allowed 


% 

39 

61 



100 % 


Not allowed 


Allowed 


% J7% 
47 34 
53 23 



100 % 


Not allowed Allowed 


% 

60 

40 



100 % 


(N = 512) 


= 100 % 


(N = 514) 


= 100 % 


(N = 513) 


= 100 % 


(N = 513) 
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Table 5.8 Wives’ predictions of their husbands’ views about their working shifts and their husbands’ 
actual view 


Husband says he would 


Evening shifts 

Wife says husband would % 
Disapprove very much 42 

Disapprove 17 

Approve 27 

Approve very much 15 


Disapprove 
very much 


100 % 


Disapprove Approve 


Approve 
very much 


39% 


18% 

27% 


16% 

= 100% 

24 

.7 

1^ 

7 

4 


9 

4 

H 

3 

2. 



5 

5 

(T^ 

6' 

1 


'10 

4 

n 

5 

6_ 




N = 507 


Overtime 

Wife says husband would % 
Disapprove very much 57 
Disapprove 20 

Approve 17 

Approve very much 6 


Disapprove 
very much 


100 % 


Disapprove Approve 


16% 


19% 


Approve 
very much 


10 % 


1 


1 1 1 

00 

.2 0 


;; 0 L 


100 % 


N = 502 


Double-days 


Disapprove very much 

Disapprove 

Approve 

Approve very much 


Disapprove 
very much 


Disapprove Approve 


% 

70% 


18% 

71 

16 

55 
. 9 

IzE 

10 

5. 

11 

2 

5 

. 1 

a 

3 

0. 

100% 




Approve 
very much 


= 100 % 


N = 505 


Disapprove Disapprove Approve 


Weekend shifts 


very 

Wife says husband would % 

78% 

Disapprove very much 

76 

64 

Disapprove 

15 

Lll 

Approve 

6 

2 

Approve very much 

3 

L 1 


100% 


Approve 
very much 


100 % 


N = 508 


Night shifts 


Disapprove 
very much 


Wife says husband would % 86% 

Disapprove very much 
Disapprove 
Approve 

Approve very much 

100 % 


Disapprove Approve 


Approve 
very much 


86% 


9% 

3% 


2% 

= 100% 

"77 

7 


6 

2 


1 

0 

a 

1 

0 



■ 2 
0 

a 

r 

0. 


"1 

0 

a 

1 

0 




N = 506 


I'o some extent, perhaps, the question is not a very fair 
one since, faced with a determined attempt by a wife to 
extend her working hours, what can a fair man do? 
There are many sanctions a husband might apply, of 
course, some of them subtle, others more direct and it 
would take some considerable determination for any 
wife sharing even a reasonably healthy relationship with 
her husband to press ahead in the face of opposition that 
went much further than persistent grumbling. However, 
most respondents appeared to treat the question seri- 
ously and sensibly and the correspondence between the 
wife’s prediction of her disapproving husband’s likely 
behaviour and the stated intention of disapproving hus- 
bands (whether or not wives were aware of this disap- 
proval) is recorded in Table 5.9. 


There is a certain amount of imprecision in Table 5.9 
since wives and husbands may not be talking about 
exactly the same examples of shiftwork. Even allowing 
for this possibility, the size of the ‘malign cell’ at 23% is 
disquietingly high since it means that more than one in 
five wives whose husbands disapprove of them working 
one or more example of shiftwork (ie the great majority 
of all wives questioned) are quite wrong about the seri- 
ousness of their husbands’ frame of mind concerning the 
possibility of their working shifts. This is not to say that 
all these women are in fact on the threshold of walking 
unwittingly into active opposition since not all of them 
may have said they would or even might work any of the 
five examples of shiftwork. (An attempt will be made 
later on in this Chapter to address this question directly). 
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Table 5.9 Wives’ predictions of disapproving husbands’ intentions to stop her working shifts and 
husbands’ stated intentions 


Wives who think husband 
disapproves predict he would 


Husbands who disapprove of wife working one or more 
example of shiftwork would 

Try to 
stop her 

Not try 
to stop her 

Be uncertain 
what to do 



52% 

45% 

3% = 100% 

Try to stop her 

41% 

26 — 


1 

Not try to stop her 

54% 

~23 

-__J0 — 

. 1__ 

Be uncertain or wife would not predict 

5% 

2 

~T ~ — 

, 


100% 



N = 477 


But the extent of non-awareness of potential conflict, 
accompanied as it is by a similar degree of misunder- 
standing in the opposite direction, should be some cause 
for concern since it compounds the otherwise modest 
levels of misunderstanding concerning husbands’ ‘mere’ 
expressed disapproval of wives working shifts into some- 
thing more serious. 

A second analysis using this data was conducted to see if 
this problem of disapproval accompanied by active 
opposition from husbands could be examined directly, 
shift by shift, through the five examples and this infor- 
mation is given in Table 5.10. Again this analysis is 
overwhelmed somewhat by the sheer weight of hus- 
bands’ disapproval of their wives working the more 
committed forms of shiftwork but the pattern estab- 
lished earlier is replicated very clearly. It seems that, 
irrespective of the accuracy of a wife’s knowledge of her 
husband’s disapproval, about one-in-five of women 
would, if they chose to work shifts, walk unwittingly into 
their husband’s active opposition. This hidden potential 
for conflict is compounded by the initial lack of aware- 
ness among a similar number of women of their hus- 
band’s basic disapproval even of the idea of their work- 
ing shifts. 

It will be valuable to know the impact that husbands’ 
views may have upon the actual likelihood that married 
women will or will not work shifts. It has been estab- 
lished above that a wife’s report of her beliefs about her 
husband’s likely approval or disapproval of her working 
shifts, and her beliefs about his likely behaviour should 
she feel compelled to work shifts, do not necessarily 
correspond well with her husband’s own report of his 
likely view and behaviour. Ideally, what we should like 
to know now is, among women who intend to work 
shifts, what is the proportion who would be acting con- 
trary to their own belief of their husbands’ negative 
views and/or his obstructive behaviour, controlled in 
turn for our knowledge of their husbands’ actual views 
and intended behaviour. However, since only a minority 
of women intend to work even the less committed forms 
of shiftwork, we should require a sample of wives and 
husbands several times greater than the one we have in 
order to conduct such an analysis. 

Table 5.11 takes the first step in this enquiry. For each 
example of shiftwork. Table 5.11 shows separately what 


Table 5.10 Wives’ predictions of disapproving husbands’ intentions 
to stop her working shifts and husbands’ stated intentions 
by wives’ awareness of husbands’ disapproval 

Does husband intend to stop wife? 



Does wife 

Yes 

No 

Don’t 


think 



know 

Is wife aware of 

husband will 





husband’s disapproval? 

stop her? 





Evening shifts 
Yes 

Yes 



2 



No 



-0 



Don’t know 

2 



N = 153 

No 

Yes 



1 



No 

2D^ 


4 



Don’t know 

0 


44 

N = 82 

Overtime 

Yes 

Yes 


-47 

2 



No 

2fr-- 





Don’t know 

3 



N = 293 

No 

Yes 


-..6 

0 



No 

2^ 





Don’t know 

2 



N = 64 

Douhle-day shifts 
Yes 

Yes 


-43 

1 



No 

2^ 





Don't know 

3 



N = 392 

No 

Yes 



0 



No 

1^ 


< 



Don’t know 

0 

O'-- 

< 

N = 48 

Weekend shifts 
Yes 

Yes 


-44 

1 



No 

2^ 





Don’t know 

3 



N = 428 

No 

Yes 


-..7 

3 



No 

1^ 





Don’t know 

0 

3-- 


N = 31 

Night shifts 

Yes 

Yes 


-44 

1 



No 

2^ 





Don’t know 

2 



N = 463 

No 

Yes 






No 


r Too 




Don’t know 


1 Few 
L Cases 

N 

= ?«] 
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Table 5.11 Impact of husbands’ disapproval on wives’ intentions to work shifts 


(A) (B) 

Wives believe husband would Husband says he would 


Disapprove Disapprove Approve 
very much 


Wife’s intentions* 


Evening shifts 

f/V=j 


38 

Do now or would do 21 

13 

Might do 

(268) 47 

22 

26 

Would never do 

(334) 66 

18 

12 

Overtime 




Do now or would do 37 

19 

30 

Might do 

(223) 47 

31 

19 

Would never do 

(572) 70 

17 

1 

Double-days 




Do now or would do fliOj 45 

8 

31 

Might do 

(226) 57 

21 

19 

Would never do 

(729) 81 

16 

3 

Weekends 




Do now or would do ("742) 54 

23 

15 

Might do 

(156) 63 

21 

10 

Would never do 

(781) 85 

13 

2 

Night shifts 



13 

Do now or would do (70) 48 

16 

Might do 

(84) 79 

14 

6 

Would never do 

(948) 88 

10 

1 


Approve 
very much 

Disapprove 
very much 

Disapprove 

Approve 

Approve 
very much 

29 = 100% 

t 

(N=) 

(204) 

23 

20 ' 

32 

25 = 100% 

5 

(120) 

53 

16 

20 

9 

5 

(151) 

51 

16 

27 

6 

15 = 100% 

(152) 

39 

21 

23 

17 = 100% 

2 

(108) 

52 

14 

26 

7 

3 

(216) 

68 

15 

13 

5 

16 = 100% 

(39) 

51 

10 

22 

16 = 100% 

2 

(90) 

61 

25 

4 

9 

1 

(334) 

lA 

17 

6 

2 

8 = 100% 

(61) 

54 

22 

12 

12 = 100% 

4 

(69) 

73 

12 

4 

10 

0 

(334) 

84 

11 

4 

1 

11 = 100% 

(26) 

57 

14 

14 

14 = 100% 

0 

(27) 

65 

19 

5 

7 

1 

(412) 

90 

8 

1 

1 


*All married women. 


tMarried women whose husbands were interviewed. 


proportion of those who will definitely work that shift, of 
those who say they might do it, and of those who say they 
would never do it. A) believe their husbands would 
approve or disapprove of their intentions and B) have 
husbands who ray they would approve or disapprove of 
their wife’s intention. 


Table 5.12 Perceived and actual views of the husbands of women who 
say they definitely would or actually work five examples of 
shiftwork. 



Of women who say they would or who do work 


each shift 



Percent who believe 

Percent who have 


their husband 

husbands who say they 


would disapprove: 

would disapprove: 

Evening shifts: 

35% 

43% 

Overtime: 

56% 

60% 

Double-days: 

53% 

61% 

Weekends: 

77% 

76% 

Nights: 

64% 

71% 


The results indicate that, unsurprisingly, women who say 
they would never work each example of shiftwork also 
believe their husbands would have a negative attitude 
toward it if they ever did. Interestingly though, in the 
case of evening shifts, 17% of this ‘never do’ group 
believe their husbands would approve if ever they did 
want to do them whereas 33% actually have husbands 
who would approve. However, among the crucial group 
of women who say they will work each example of shift- 
work, we find quite substantial numbers who say they 
would be acting in the knowledge of their husband’s 


disapproval. More seriously perhaps, we find even grea- 
ter numbers of these potential shiftworkers (as fore- 
shadowed by earlier findings of this chapter) who have 
husbands who on their own account express disapproval 
of their wives working shifts. These findings are summar- 
ised in Table 5.12. 

Only in the case of evening shifts — just as much of the 
analysis presented up to now would lead one to expect — 
would the majority of married women who say they want 
to work then be treading on safe ground at home if they 
took up the chance. Even so, 35% believe their hus- 
bands would object and 43% have husbands who say 
they would object. Beyond this, even for the relatively 
innocuous prospect of working more than six hours 
overtime each week, at least the majority of those 
women who announce themselves as potential shiftwor- 
kers know they would be acting contrary to their hus- 
bands’ views and even more would actually be doing so. 

All this, remember, is among the potential shiftworkers. 
Among those who say they only ‘might’ work shifts the 
position vis-a-vis their husbands’ views is considerably 
more disadvantageous. And if those who say they would 
not work shifts ever change their minds, the opposition 
they would face would be almost universal. 


5.5 Main findings of chapter five 

1 . There exists substantial disagreement between wives 
and husbands on basic issues concerning a woman’s 
role at home and work. 
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2. Such disagreement includes the issue of shift work for 
women. 

3. Levels of disagreement are noticeably lower concern- 
ing day-to-day problems of a wife going out to work 
and of the value of a wife’s income. 

4. There is also substantial agreement between wives 
and husbands who do shift work about the husband’s 
hours, though only 53% agree that both partners are 
happy about it. 

5. Excluding the question of evening shifts, at least 
one-third of couples disagree about changes in the 


law to allow shifts for women. In one-fifth of cases, 
wives approve but are opposed by their husbands. 

6. Most husbands oppose the prospect of their wives’ 
working shifts and most wives are aware of this 
opposition. 

7. Even so, many wives would still go ahead with shift 
working and would predict no active opposition from 
husbands. 

8. Many wives who would take this action would meet, 
unwittingly it seems, active opposition from their 
husbands. 
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Appendix A Sampling report 


Al. Introduction 

This survey was commissioned by the working party on 
protective legislation of the Equal Opportunities Com- 
mission. Its aim was to ‘supply statistical data on men’s 
and women’s attitudes to working unsocial hours espe- 
cially nights, and what their reasons were for either 
working, refusing to work or opposing the notion of 
women working unsocial hours’. The original suggestion 
for the survey included three separate samples, 

i. a general sample of men and women, 

ii. a sample of the employees of both ‘new’ factories, 
(where women are most likely to do night work) and 
‘old’ factories, and 

iii. a sample of women working nights outside the scope 
of the Factories Act, such as nurses and cleaners. 

However, there were severe constraints, of both time 
and money on the survey and it was felt that samples ii. 
and iii. would be difficult, costly and time consuming to 
achieve, and thus not really viable possibilities. It was 
therefore decided to select a general sample of women, 
with a sub-sample of their husbands, but to concentrate 
the sample in those areas where the subject matter of the 
survey was most likely to be relevant; that is, in those 
areas where women either currently do work in fac- 
tories, or could feasibly do so in the future. Thus, the 
sample would contain women working in a variety of 
factories, women who might reasonably be considered 
as ‘potential’ factory workers, and other women, work- 
ing and non working. It would also contain men, to 
whom questions about women working in factories 
would have some relevance. Such a sample, therefore, 
seemed a good choice given the limited resources. 


A2. Possibilities for a sampling frame 

The requirement then was for a sample of women living 
in areas where factory work is commonly available for 
women: what are described in chapter one as ‘relevant 
communities’. 

The sample of husbands could then follow as a sub- 
sample. Whether the sample would consist of named 
persons or of addresses (with women selected within) it 
was clearly going to have to be based on the electoral 
register, with 1971 census data, as the only available 
source, being used to define the relevant areas of con- 
centration. The characteristics of areas in which we were 
interested were likely to be very localised, making wards 
the natural choice for primary sampling units. However, 
dependence on 1971 census data meant that the wards 


used would have to be as they were constituted at the 
census date, which suggested problems of locating those 
selected on the current electoral register. In order to 
reduce the size variation of primary sampling units, and 
to avoid the problems caused if very small wards were 
selected, a frame was used, in which the smallest wards 
had been grouped geographically. 


A2.1 Possible stratifying factors 

The next stage was to decide which ward groups were to 
be included in the sampling frame as ‘relevant’ areas. 
Ideally we should have liked to be able to order the 
grouped wards according to the proportions of factory 
workers in them, and then include in the frame all those 
with greater than a given proportion in this category. 

However, these data are not available from the ward 
library of the 1971 census; the nearest available infor- 
mation is that concerning Socio Economic Groups 
(SEGs). All manual factory workers fall in SEG’s 8, 9, 
10 and 11, which are: 

SEG 8 — foremen and supervisors (manual) 

SEG 9 — skilled manual workers 
SEG 10 — semi-skilled manual workers 
and SEG 11 — unskilled manual workers. 

Not all workers in these SEGs are factory workers. In 
fact from the data available it seems likely that at least a 
quarter of women in these categories are employed 
elsewhere, mainly as cleaners, but also as manual trans- 
port workers, warehousemen and storekeepers, kitchen 
hands and hospital orderlies. 

There were a number of ways these SEG data could be 
used in order to produce a sampling frame. The ‘eligible’ 
population in the selected ward groups was to be women 
aged from 18 to 59 inclusive (plus some of their hus- 
bands). We wanted to identify ward groups where such 
women either already did work in factories or might 
reasonably do so in the future. The most obvious 
approach was to look at the proportion of women in the 
right age range in the relevant SEG’s. However, it was 
thought possible that areas which currently had high 
proportions of men in these SEG groups could also be of 
interest, since factory work would be available and 
might become more attractive to women if the law were 
changed. Thus a combination of these two types of area 
might be used. The idea of using the proportion of all 
adults in the relevant SEG’s was however not consi- 
dered, as it was felt that since the proportion of men 
working is considerably greater than that of women, the 
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male data would predominate, and thus the areas where 
only women were in the right SEG groups would be lost. 

To investigate the main possibilities, the following data 
were obtained 

i. proportion of all economically active women plus 
inactive women aged 15-59 who were in SEG’s 8-11 

ii. proportion of all economically active women who 
were in SEG’s 8-11 

iii. proportion of men (economically active or inactive 
but not retired) in SEG’s 8-11 

in the form of lists ordered in descending order of each of 
these proportions. 

Graphs of the first two series showed distributions of 
very similar shape — both smooth curves. Comparison 
of the two lists also showed that the first 200 groups of 
each list had 125 groups in common. Thuse the two 
distributions were very similar. Proportion i. seemed 
likely to be closest to what was wanted and was therefore 
chosen for use. Consideration of the third list showed 
that although some of the wards with high proportions 
here also had high proportions on list i. the distributions 
over the country of, say, the top 500 wards on each list 
were rather different. Many of the ward groups which 
appeared near the top of list i. but not of list iii. were in 
the traditional textile industry areas of Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, whilst those groups near the top of list iii. 
only were largely in those areas known as centres of 
mining and heavy industry in Northumberland, 
Durham, Derbyshire and South Wales. It was felt that, 
regardless of the Factory Act protective legislation, 
women would be very unlikely to take up factory work in 
these areas. Thus it was decided to include groups in the 
sampling frame on the basis of a high value of proportion 
i. only. We would also, however, stratify by whether or 
not these groups also had high values of proportion iii. 

It now remained to determine a ‘cut off proportion such 
that wards with a higher value of proportion i. would be 
included in the sampling frame. The fact that the dis- 
tribution of this proportion was a smooth curve meant 
that no immediately obvious cut-off point presented 
itself. Thus a suitable compromise had to be determined 
between a ‘cut-off very near the top of the list which 
would result in the eventual sample being representative 
of only a very small, and possibly very localised popula- 
tion, and one much further down the list, which could 
lead to a dilution of the proportion of people to whom 
the survey is relevant in the final sample. Overall, the 
value of proportion i. varied from 0% up to 48%. Poss- 
ible cut-off values seemed to be 30%, which would give a 
frame of 347 ward groups, being 5% of the total, and 
28% which would give a frame of 500 ward groups, 
being 7.2% of the total. The latter point was finally 
decided upon. 

Thus, the resulting sampling frame consisted of 500 
ward groups, being 7.2% of all ward groups. These 
wards contained 17% of all women in the population in 
SEG’s 8-11, and had on average 32.4% of women in 


SEG’s 8-11. The frame was divided into two strata, 
according to whether each ward group was also in the 
‘top 500’ of list iii., and each stratum consisted of the 
relevant ward groups ordered by the proportion i., so 
that systematic selection of primary sampling units 
would give a spread over this proportion. 


A3. Sample size 

The overall sample size was decided largely by budget- 
ary considerations — 2,500 interviews were to be aimed 
for at the main stage (and 200 for the pilot). 85 areas 
were to be selected for the main stage (and 15 for the 
pilot). 


A4. Type of sample 

Two possible sampling methods were available to us — 
the sample could either be one of named persons or of 
addresses. 

i. A named person method would involve selecting a 
sample of women from the electoral register. How- 
ever, following up those women who had moved was 
unsatisfactory, since some of them would have 
moved out of the relevant areas. In order to compen- 
sate for movers, an extra sample of women at the 
same address but not on the electoral register there 
could be taken, (thus giving women not registered at 
all but living at registered addresses a chance of selec- 
tion) using the Marchant-Blyth method. Unfortu- 
nately this method results in more than one woman 
being interviewed at a small number of addresses. 

ii. The address method would mean selecting a sample 
of addresses with equal probability, regardless of 
whether any women are registered at them. Then 
every woman of eligible age living there would be 
interviewed. This method would result in consider- 
ably more cases of more than one woman being 
interviewed at an address, and such clustering of 
interviews is undesirable, from a sampling and a field 
point-of-view. In order to minimize clustering of 
interviews within addresses, the Marchant-Blyth 
method was chosen. 


AS. Selection of husbands 

As well as the sample of women, a sample of men was 
required, and this was to be selected from amongst the 
husbands of those women in the sample who were mar- 
ried. Also, it seemed likely that those husbands whose 
wives were currently working would find the subject 
matter of the survey more relevant than those whose 
spouses were not employed, and so it was decided to 
select a larger proportion of the former. In order to give 
a sample of men large enough to analyse and yet not so 
large as to reduce the more important sample of women 
more than necessary, it was decided to include half of the 
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husbands of working women and a quarter of those of 
non-working women in the sample. This would divide 
the total achieved sample size of 2500 into about 1900 
interviews with women and 600 with men. 

It was necessary to devise a method by which interview- 
ers could apply these sampling fractions as easily as 
possible, and hopefully without the need to refer to 
random number tables. The Marchant-Blyth sampling 
method involves the provision, for the address of each 
woman selected, of a list of all the female electors regis- 
tered there. A figure 1 is placed against the name of the 
selected woman, and if there are ‘n’ female electors at 
the address, then every succeeding n"’ blank line is also 
numbered consecutively. 

The interviewer adds to the list any women aged 18 or 
over living at the address but not already on the list, and 
selects every woman whose name falls on a numbered 
line. 

Thus, it was decided to enter a code letter on every 
numbered line, with one of three meanings: interview 
husband only if wife is working, or interview husband 
only if wife is not working, or do not interview husband. 
It was a simple clerical task to assign the codes such as to 
give the desired probabilities of selection. 

A6. Size of set sample for the main stage 

The necessary set sample size for the main stage was 
calculated, together with the expected distribution of the 
resulting interviews between women and men, and bet- 
ween working/non-working and married/un-married 
women. 

The aim was to achieve interviews with 2,500 people. 
The assumptions made were: 

i. 5% of addresses would produce no selected 
woman 

ii. 2% of addresses would produce two selected 
women 

iii. 70% of selected women would be of eligible age 

iv. 85% response rate for women 

V. 2/3 of women would be working 

vi. 89% of non-working women would be married 

vii. 73% of working women would be married 

viii. The response rate for husbands of co-operating 
wives would be 75% (and we would aim to inter- 
view 2/3 of the husbands of working women and 
1/3 of those of non-working women). 

This resulted in a set sample size of about 3292 addres- 
ses and in the following expected distribution of the 
interviews between the various categories of interest. 

Thus, assuming that one half of all electors are female, it 
would be necessary to select 79 elector’s numbers in 
each of the 85 sample areas, and then to reject those 
belonging to males. 



Working women 

Non-working women 

Total 


M 

N 

T 

M 

N T 


Women 

932 

342 

1265 

563 

70 633 

1898 

Husbands 

466 

— 

— 

141 

— . — 

607 

Total 






2505 


M: Married, N: Not-married, T: Total 


A7. Outcome of the main stage sample 

The main-stage fieldwork, which took place in July 
1977, produced a total of 2228 interviews, 1709 with 
women (1140 working women and 569 non-working 
women) and 519 with men. Thus there was a consider- 
able shortfall from the target of 2500 interviews, even 
though the actual number of addresses that had been set 
was, by chance, rather larger than the ‘expected’ number 
necessary to give the required number of interviews. In 
order to determine the reason for this shortfall, the 
address forms were examined. The information on the 
address form consisted of a list of all women aged 1 8 or 
over living at the address, plus, for those women whose 
names fell on numbered lines (ie who were selected for 
the sample), their age, marital status and working status, 
this being needed to determine whether the woman was 
of eligible age, and, if so, whether her husband should be 
interviewed. These data had limitations because at some 
addresses the sampling information was never actually 
collected and because the use of tick boxes to record 
answers made a blank box ambiguous in some cases, as it 
could denote either a negative answer or that no answer 
had been obtained. It was, however, the only source of 
information about non-responders. Bearing this in 
mind, the following results were obtained. 


Set sample of addresses 

3411 

100% 

No sampling information obtained 

144 

4% 

Person 1 aged under 18 ) 

5 ) 


) address should ) 


Person 1 male ) not have been 1 1 ) 

1% 

) selected, . • . 

) 


Address an institution ) ineligible 
) 

Person 1 moved or died 

2 ) 


423 

12% 

Person 1 aged 60-1- 

1011 

30% 

Person 1 eligible (aged 18-59) 

1815 

53% 

(Person 1 was the ‘woman’ initially selected from the 
electoral register, there being one at each address. A few 

males were present in the sample, as it was not always 
possible to ascertain an elector’s sex from the forename 

given on the register). 



Additional women selected for sample 

174 


of these, women of eligible age 

160 


Thus, 

Total number of women available for 
interview in sample 

3,000 

100% 

Of these, women of eligible age 

1,975 

66% 

Women interviewed 

1,709 
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The selected women were spread between addresses as 
follows: 

Sampling information obtained 3267 addresses 100% 
No women selected 303 9% 

One woman selected 2930 90% 

Two + women selected 34 1% 

and, from the data available on the address forms, it 
appeared that the 1975 women eligible were distributed 
as shown in the table below: 



Working women 

Non-working women 

Total 


M N 

T 

M 

N T 


Women 

Husbands 

Total 

950 387 

630 

1337 

630 

496 

154 

142 638 

154 

1975 

784 

2759 


M; Married, N: Not married, T: Total 


The response rates achieved are not straightforward, 
because it is not known how many eligible women there 
were at the 144 addresses for which sampling informa- 
tion was not obtained. However, making the assumption 
that these addresses were similar in composition to the 
rest of the sample, the response rates turn out to be for 
women 83% and for husbands 63%, or, for men whose 
wives co-operated, 76%. The response rate for men is 
lowered by the fact that some wives who themselves 
gave interviews refused to allow their husbands to be 
contacted. 

From all the data given above, we can see that the 
shortfall in the sample was caused by a combination of 
several factors: 

(a) The proportion of addresses where no woman was 
selected, was, at 9%, higher than the 5% we had 
expected. The reason for this — whether for 
instance much property was empty or demolished — 
cannot be determined. 

(b) The proportion of the women selected who were of 
eligible age. This, at 66% was lower than the 70% 
that was predicted. Thus more of the sample con- 
sisted of women aged 60-f than was expected, giv- 
ing rise to a loss of interviews. 

(c) The proportion of eligible women selected who 
were married. This proportion was distributed as 
follows in the sample and in our predictions: 


Predicted % % in sample 

married married 

Working women 73% 71% 

Non working 

women 89% 78% 

Total women 78% 73% 


Because fewer women than expected were married, 
there were fewer husbands available for selection, 
and therefore a shortfall in the sample of husbands. 
However, it should be noted that the change in the 


proportion married is much less marked for working 
women and it was the husbands of these who were 
sampled with the higher sampling fraction. 

(d) Finally, the response rates achieved, at 83% for 
women and 63% for men, were slightly less than 
had been hoped (85% and 64% respectively). 

These four factors, each having a fairly small effect, 
combined to cause the shortfall. 

Comparison of the sample expected with that achieved 
(based on data from the address lists) also shows that the 
proportion of women in the ‘non-working unmarried’ 
category is about twice the predicted size, there being an 
overall drop in the proportion married which is most 
marked for those not working (see above). It was felt 
that such a big difference merited investigation, since it 
was definitely significant. It turned out that amongst the 
successful interviews, the proportion of non-working 
unmarried women was twice what had been expected, 
which confirmed that the numbers in this category had 
not been inflated by inaccurate information from the 
address lists. The schedules concerned were therefore 
consulted, in order to try to get some general picture of 
who these non-working unmarried women were. Since 
the census in 1971 there has been a small fall nationally 
in the proportion of women who are married and the 
proportion divorced has risen considerably from 1.5% 
to 2.6% for women aged 15+ in England and Wales 
(Population Trends). However, this alone does not 
account for the deviation of our sample from what was 
predicted. 

It was found that of the 129 unmarried, non-working 
women who gave interviews 39% were single, 43% 
separated or divorced and 19% widowed. 52% of them 
had dependent children aged under 16, with three quar- 
ters of the separated or divorced women having such 
dependents. Most of the women (89%) had worked at 
some time in the past, but the majority (64%) said that 
they were not currently seeking employment. We see 
that a large number of the women in this category have 
dependent children, which probably makes it difficult 
for them to hold down a job, with no husband to help 
cope with the family and home. It is probably true that a 
considerable part of the increase in women who are not 
married is amongst women with children, and therefore 
the increase is concentrated in the non-working categ- 
ory. 


A8. Summary 

The population for this survey was those women living in 
wards which, at the census, had more than 28% of 
women under 60+ in the manual SEG’s 8-11, and a 
sample of their husbands. The sample was a 2-stage one, 
the primary sampling units being wards. The wards were 
divided into 2 strata, according to whether they were in 
areas which had a high proportion of men in SEG’s 8-11 
or not. Within strata the wards were ordered by the 
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proportion of women in the relevant SEG’s and a sys- 
tematic sample of 85 wards was drawn, with probability 
proportional to the size of the ward, size being deter- 
mined by the number of women aged under in the 

ward at the census (10% data). Within each selected 
ward a systematic sample of 79 elector’s numbers was 
drawn from the 1977 electoral register, and those 
belonging to males were rejected. The result was a sam- 
ple of married women, which was supplemented using a 
Marchant-Blyth technique to give movers and unregis- 
tered women a chance of inclusion. Husbands of the 
women selected were subsampled, with probability 2/3 
for working women and 1/3 for those not working. In 
total, interviews were achieved with 1709 women and 
519 of their husbands. 


A9. Sampling errors 


A9.1. Ratio estimates 

Results from the survey are predominantly presented as 
percentages or means, either based on the full sample or, 
more often, based on a subclass. 

For example. 

Let Xh be the total sample of single women aged under 30 
in ward (primary sampling unit) ‘h’. 

Suppose that Xh of these think overtime should be 
allowed (these score 2) and the rest (Xh — xjj) do not 
think overtime should be allowed (these score 1). 

Then the average score is a ratio estimate. 
r= I [(Xh - Xh) + 2 Xh] 


a 

ZXh 

h=l 

2yn or y 

This is usually represented as 

SXh x 

where a = 85 (the number of wards). 


A9.2. Variance of a ratio 

The variance of ^ is not simply 


var(y) 

X 


because x is a random variable 
Var (r) == 1 [Var(y) -I- r^ Var(x) - 2r Cov(y,x)] (1) 
x^ 

This formula involves the calculation of variance of x 
and the variance of y, and the following paragraphs 
describe the procedure used. 


A9.2.1. Variance of y 

The first step in the estimation of the variance of y was 
the calculation of yh for each ward. Since wards were 
selected systematically from a list ordered by the percen- 
tage of men in SEGs 8, 9, 10 and 11, this order was 
retained when calculating the variances of x and y. 

We estimated the variance of y by comparing its values 
in the first and second wards, then the second and third 
wards and so on. This utilises the a-1 possible differences 
(rather than the ^ differences ‘expected’ between ‘a’ 
2 a . . 

variables) and so a factor of 2(a-T ) introduced. 

Thus var(y) = a ^ ( yh-yh+i)^ 

2(a-l) h=i 

This result seems too simple to be very probable, but 
several statisticians (including Kish(') and Cochran (^)) 
have proved that an unbiased estimator for the variance 
of a parameter in a two-stage sample can be derived 
from differences between the primary sampling units 
alone with no reference to the within p.s.v. variation. An 
intuitive explanation is that the value of YhCalculated for 
ward h will reflect the variability within that ward. So, by 
only measuring between ward variance, we are automat- 
ically taking account of the within ward variance. 

A9.2.2. Variance of x 

The variance of x is calculated in a similar way to that for 

y: a-1 

Var(x) = a 2 (xh-Xh+i)^ (3) 

2(a-l)'’=' 


The sample distribution of a ratio as described above, is 
complicated by the fact that both the numerator and 
denominator vary from sample to sample. In small sam- 
ples the distribution of the ratio is skew and so r is a 
slightly biased estimate, i.e., the average of the values of 
r obtained for all possible samples is NOT equal to the 
population value. The limiting distribution of the ratio 
estimate, as the sample size becomes large, is normal. 


In fact women under 60 plus women aged over 60 and 
working, because of the need to use census which was 
readily available. 


A9.2.3. Variance of r 

It follows from equations (1), (2) and (3) above that 


Var(r) = 1 a 


^a- l)i ^ ^ ^ ^ 


a — 1 

- 2r 5; (yh-yh+i)(Xh-Xh+i) 

h=I 

The square root of the variance of r is known as the 
standard error (r) and this has been calculated for a large 
number of variables. A selection of the results are given 
in tables A. 1.1 to A. 1.20. 
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A9.3. Confidence intervals 

The last column of these tables gives the 95% confi- 
dence intervals constructed using the sampling errors 
calculated as described above. They should be interpre- 
ted as follows; in 95 times out of every hundred the true 
value of the ratio will be in given range. 

(i.e. r-1.96Vvar(r) to r -1- 1.96Vvar(r)) 

A9.4. Validity of these formulae 

The formula used for the ratio estimate assumes normal- 
ity and this is not a reasonable assumption if the sample 
size is less than 30 (ref central limit theorem). Hence we 
have not presented sampling errors relating to samples of 
fewer than 30. The formula (1) also assumes that the 
coefficient of variation of x, denoted by cv(x) and 
defined as 
Vvar(x) , 

X 

is small. Kish(’) recommends that ideally cv(x) should 
be less than 0.1 and should definitely be below 0.2 for 
the approximation to be reasonable. We examined the 
coefficient of variation for each of the variables for 
which we calculated variances. The majority were smal- 
ler than 0.1 and none were greater than 0.2. 

As well as informing us that the variance formula is a 
poor approximation a large cv(x) also indicates that the 
ratio estimate may be biased. It can be shown that the 
absolute magnitude of the bias in r cannot exceed the 
coefficent of variation of x. Thus since cv(x) is always 
less than 0.2 in our tables the bias must be less than 20% 
of the standard error of r. 


A9.5. Design effect 

We also investigated the design effect ‘Deff , that is the 
ratio of the variance of a statistic with the given two stage 
design to the variance of the same statistic with a simple 
random sample of the same size. The square root of deff 
is the multiple that needs to be applied to the estimated 
simple random sampling standard error to take account 
of a complex design. Thus it attempts to summarise the 
effects of various complexities in sample design espe- 
cially those of clustering and stratification. The variance 
of cluster samples is typically greater than for a compar- 
able random sample of elements and so V deff is usually 
greater than 1. We have calculated V deff and some of 
them are presented in tables. 

They range from 0.73 to 1.66. 

Thus some of them are unexpectedly low. There are four 
possible explanations for this: 

1) the complex varian ce fo rmula is itself subject to a 
variance and so a V deff of below 1 may have occur- 
red by chance. 

2) the simple random sample variance was calculated 
using the data from the two stage sample and it is 
inevitably an approximation. 

3) The means of the wards are more uniform than 
would have been produced by random sorting 

4) The variance was reduced by the stratification of 
wards. 

In order to err on the side of caution we have calculated 
the confidence intervals using the larger of the two sam- 
pling errors. 


Table A. 1.1 Sampling errors and confidence intervals of mean attitude towards overtime 


Category 

Base 

sample 

size 

Mean 

attitude 

Sampling error 


Vdeff 

95% confidence 
interval 


Simple random 

Complex 


Single 
Under 30 

222 

1.73 

0.030 

0.035 

1.19 

1.66-1.80 

30 or over 

233 

1.66 

0.031 

0.039 

1.26 

1.58-1.74 

Married 
Under 30 

102 

1.77 

0.041 

0.037 

0.89 

1.69-1.85 

30 or over 

495 

1.59 

0.022 

0.025 

1.11 

1.54-1.64 

With children 0-4 

283 

1.77 

0.025 

0.024 

0.98 

1.72-1.82 

With children 5-11 

323 

1.72 

0.025 

0.024 

0.94 

1.67-1.77 

Total 

1658 

1.68 

0.011 

0.015 

1.34 

1.65-1.71 


1= should not be allowed by law 
2=should be allowed by law 


Table A. 1.2 Sampling errors and confidence intervals of mean attitude towards evening shifts 


Category 

Base 

sample 

size 

Mean 

attitude 

Sampling error 


Vdeff 

95% confidence 
interval 


Simple random 

Complex 


Single 
Under 30 

222 

1.92 

0.018 

0.020 

1.10 

1.88-1.96 

30 or over 

233 

1.89 

0.021 

0.020 

0.95 

1.85-1.93 

Married 
Under 30 

103 

1.94 

0.023 

0.024 

1.05 

1.89-1.99 

30 or over 

497 

1.91 

0.013 

0.013 

0.97 

1.88-1.94 

With children 0-4 

283 

1.92 

0.016 

0.017 

1.09 

1.89-1.95 

With children 5-11 

323 

1.95 

0.012 

0.011 

0.87 

1.93-1.97 

Total 

1661 

1.92 

0.007 

0.007 

0.97 

1.91-1.93 
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l=should not be allowed by law 
2=should be allowed by law 


Table A.1.3 Sampling errors and confidence intervals of mean attitude towards double day shifts 


Category 

Base 

sample 

size 

Mean 

attitude 

Sampling error 
Simple random 

Complex 

Vdeff 

95% confidence 
interval 

Single 

221 

1.60 

0.033 

0.037 

1.13 

1.53-1.68 

30 or over 

232 

1.61 

0.032 

0.032 

1.00 

1.55-1.68 

Married 

Under 30 

102 

1.57 

0.049 

0.047 

0.96 

1.47-1.66 

30 or over 

496 

1.56 

0.022 

0.024 

1.09 

1.51-1.61 

With children 0-4 

282 

1.68 

0.028 

0.028 

1.02 

1.62-1.73 

With children 5-11 

322 

1.61 

0.027 

0.036 

1.32 

1.54-1.68 

Total 

1655 

1.60 

0.012 

0.018 

1.53 

1.57-1.64 


1 = should not be allowed by law 
2=should be allowed by law 


Table A. 1.4 Sampling errors and confidence intervals of mean attitude towards nightshifts 

Vdeff 


Category 


Base 

sample 

size 


Mean 

attitude 


Sampling error 


Simple random Complex 


95% confidence 
interval 


Single 

220 

1.47 

0.034 

0.041 

1.23 

1.39-1.55 

30 or over 

233 

1.41 

0.032 

0.040 

1.23 

1.33-1.49 

Married 

103 

1.44 

0.049 

0.045 

0.91 

1.34-1.53 

30 or over 

496 

1.31 

0.021 

0.025 

1.20 

1.26-1.36 

With children 0-4 

279 

1.48 

0.030 

0.034 

1.13 

1.41-1.55 

With children 5-11 

321 

1.42 

0.028 

0.028 

1.01 

1.37-1.48 

Total 

1652 

1.41 

0.012 

0.020 

1.66 

1.37-1.44 


1 = should not be allowed by law 
2=should be allowed by law 


Table A.1.5 SampUng errors and confidence i ntervals of mean attitude towards weekend shifts 

Sampling error Vdeff 95% confidence 

interval 

Simple random Complex 


Category 

Base 

Mean 

sample 

attitude 


size 



Single 

Under 30 

221 

1.57 

30 or over 

233 

1.46 

Married 

Under 30 

102 

1.60 

30 or over 

496 

1.38 

With children 0-4 

280 

1.56 

With children 5-1 1 

321 

1.55 

Total 

1653 

1.50 


0.033 

0.033 

0.049 

0.022 

0.030 

0.028 

0.012 


1 = should not be allowed by law 
2=should be allowed by law 


0.041 

1.24 

1.49-1.66 

0.038 

1.16 

1.39-1.54 

0.043 

0.89 

1.50-1.69 

0.029 

1.31 

1.32-1.44 

0.031 

1.05 

1.50-1.62 

0.032 

1.16 

1.49-1.62 

0.020 

1.60 

1.46-1.53 


Table A. 1.6 Sampling errors and confidence intervals of mean attitude towards overtime 


Category 

Base 

sample 

size 

Mean 

attitude 

Sampling error 
Simple random 

Complex 

Vdeff 

95% confidence 
interval 

Single 
Under 30 
30 or over 

218 

232 

2.72 

3.08 

0.056 

0.066 

0.063 

0.073 

1.12 

1.10 

2.60-2.84 

2.94-3.22 

Married 
Under 30 
30 or over 
With children 0-4 
With children 5-1 1 
Total 

103 

494 

285 

320 

1652 

2.77 

3.28 

3.08 

3.14 

3.08 

0.085 

0.042 

0.052 

0.052 

0.023 

0.082 

0.049 

0.050 

0.050 

0.028 

0.96 

1.17 

0.96 

0.95 

1.22 

2.60-2.93 

3.19-3.38 

2.98-3.18 

3.03- 3.24 

3.03- 3.14 


l = do overtime now 
2=would do overtime 


3 = might do overtime 
4=would not do overtime 


Table A.1.7. Sampling errors and confidence intervals of mean attitude towards evening shifts 


Category 

Base 

sample 

size 

Mean 

attitude 

Sampling error 


Vdeff 

95% confidence 
interval 


Simple random 

Complex 


Single 
Under 30 

219 

2.76 

0.060 

0.073 

1.22 

2.61-2.90 

30 or over 

233 

2.93 

0.061 

0.067 

1.10 

2.80-3.06 

Married 

Under 30 

103 

2.63 

0.075 

0.055 

0.73 

2.48-2.78 

30 or over 

492 

3.09 

0.042 

0.041 

0.99 

3.00-3.17 

With children 0-4 

284 

2.46 

0.053 

0.059 

1.11 

2.34-2.57 

With children 5-1 1 

324 

2.77 

0.054 

0.061 

1.14 

2.65-2.89 

Total 

1655 

2.82 

0.023 

0.032 

1.38 

2.76-2.89 


l=do evening shifts now 3=might do evening shifts 

2=would do evening shifts 4=would not do evening shifts 


Table A. 1.8. Sampling errors and confidence intervals of mean attitude towards double day shifts 


Category 

Base 

sample 

size 

Mean 

attitude 

Sampling error 


Vdiff 

95% confidence 
interval 

Simple random 

Complex 

Single 







Under 30 

219 

3.26 

0.045 

0.064 

1.41 

3.13-3.38 

30 or over 

234 

3.38 

0.059 

0.062 

1.05 

3.26-3.51 

Married 







Under 30 

103 

3.47 

0.072 

0.070 

0.96 

3.32-3.61 

30 or over 

495 

3.55 

0.034 

0.037 

1.08 

3.48-3.62 

With children 0-4 

285 

3.46 

0.044 

0.047 

1.08 

3.36-3.55 

With children 5-11 

322 

3.54 

0.043 

0.039 

0.90 

3.45-3.62 

Total 

1658 

3.46 

0.020 

0.024 

1.21 

3.42-3.51 


l=do double day shifts now 3=might do double day shifts 

2=would do double day shifts 4=would not do double day shifts 


Table A. 1.9. Sampling errors and confidence intervals of mean attitude towards night shifts 


Category 

Base 

sample 

size 

Mean 

attitude 

Sampling error 


Vdeff 

95% confidence 
interval 

Simple random 

Complex 

Single 







Under 30 

219 

3.46 

0.058 

0.059 

1.02 

3.35-3.58 

30 or over 

233 

3.61 

0.050 

0.046 

0.92 

3.51-3.70 

Married 







Under 30 

102 

3.68 

0.067 

0.060 

0.90 

3.55-3.81 

30 or over 

493 

3.80 

0.025 

0.030 

1.20 

3.74-3.86 

With children 0-4 

285 

3.76 

0.034 

0.035 

1.01 

3.69-3.83 

With children 5-11 

323 

3.72 

0.037 

0.039 

1.06 

3.65-3.80 

Total 

1655 

3.70 

0.016 

0.019 

1.21 

3.66-3.74 


1— do night shifts now 3=might do night shifts 

2=would do night shifts 4=would not do night shifts 


Table A.1.10. Sampling errors and confidence intervals of mean attitude towards weekend shifts 


Category 

Base 

sample 

size 

Mean 

attitude 

Sampling error 


Vdeff 

95% confidence 
interval 


Simple random 

Complex 


Single 
Under 30 

217 

3.10 

0.068 

0.068 

1.00 

2.96-3.23 

30 or over 

233 

3.34 

0.066 

0.070 

1.03 

3.21-3.48 

Married 
Under 30 

102 

3.34 

0.089 

0.087 

0.98 

3.17-3.52 

30 or over 

493 

3.65 

0.035 

0.039 

1.11 

3.57-3.72 

With children 0-4 

284 

3.45 

0.050 

0.049 

0.99 

3.35-3.54 

With children 5-1 1 

323 

3.50 

0.047 

0.052 

0.95 

3.40-3.59 

Total 

1652 

3.45 

0.022 

0.027 

1.25 

3.40-3.50 


1 — do weekend shifts now 3 = might do weekend shifts 

2 = would do weekend shifts 4 = would not do weekend shifts 


Table A. 1.1. 11 Sampling errors and confidence intervals of mean attitude towards overtime 


Category 

Base 

sample 

size 

Mean 

attitudes 

Sampling error 


Vdiff 

95% confidence 
interval 

Simple random 

Complex 

Textile 

230 

1.68 

0.031 

0.033 

1.08 

1.62-1.75 

Other manual 

330 

1.68 

0.026 

0.028 

1.10 

1.62-1.73 

Non manual 

924 

1.68 

0.015 

0.017 

1.12 

1.65-1.72 

Professional 

114 

1.71 

0.043 

0.037 

0.87 

1.63-1.79 

Total 

1658 

1.68 

0.011 

0.015 

1.34 

1.65-1.71 


1= should not be allowed by law 
2=should be allowed by law 


Table A. 1.12 Sampling errors and confidence intervals of mean attitude towards evening shifts 


Category 

Base 

sample 

size 

Mean 

attitude 

Sampling error 


Vdeff 

95% confidence 
interval 

Simple random 

Complex 

Textile 

229 

1.93 

0.017 

0.020 

0.89 

1.89-1.96 

Other manual 

331 

1.90 

0.017 

0.016 

0.96 

1.87-1.93 

Non manual 

926 

1.92 

0.009 

0.009 

0.98 

1.91-1.94 

Professional 

115 

1.94 

0.022 

0.023 

1.04 

1.89-1.98 

Total 

1661 

1.92 

0.007 

0.007 

0.97 

1.91-1.93 


1 = should not be allowed by law 
2= should be allowed by law 


Table A. 1.13 Sampling errors and confidence intervals of mean attitude towards double day shifts 


Category 

Base 

sample 

size 

Mean 

attitude 

Sampling error 


Vdeff 

95% confidence 
interval 

Simple random 

Complex 

Textile 

228 

1.61 

0.032 

0.029 

0.89 

1.55-1.68 

Other manual 

329 

1.58 

0.027 

0.032 

1.16 

1.52-1.64 

Non manual 

923 

1.60 

0.016 

0.020 

1.24 

1.56-1.64 

Professional 

115 

1.69 

0.044 

0.046 

1.04 

1.56-1.77 

Total 

1652 

1.60 

0.012 

0.018 

1.53 

1.57-1.64 


1 = should not be allowed by law 
2= should be allowed by law 


Table A. 1.14 Sampling errors and confidence intervals of mean attitude towards night shifts 


Category 

Base 

sample 

size 

Mean 

attitude 

Sampling error 


Vdeff 

95% confidence 
interval 

Simple random 

Complex 

Textile 

228 

1.38 

0.032 

0.037 

1.16 

1.31-1.45 

Other manual 

329 

1.37 

0.027 

0.033 

1.23 

1.30-1.43 

Non manual 

920 

1.41 

0.016 

0.023 

1.43 

1.36-1.45 

Professional 

115 

1.57 

0.046 

0.043 

0.93 

1.48-1.66 

Total 

1652 

1.41 

0.012 

0.020 

1.66 

1.01-1.81 


1= should not be allowed by law 
2=should be allowed by law 


Table A.1.15 Sampling errors and confidence intervals of mean attitude towards weekend shifts 


Category 

Base 

sample 

size 

Mean 

attitude 

Sampling error 


Vdeff 

95% confidence 
interval 

Simple random 

Complex 

Textile 

229 

1.46 

0.033 

0.041 

1.25 

1.38-1.54 

Other manual 

328 

1.43 

0.027 

0.030 

1.08 

1.37-1.49 

Non manual 

921 

1.51 

0.017 

0.022 

1.30 

1.47-1.55 

Professional 

115 

1.66 

0.044 

0.047 

1.06 

1.57-1.75 

Total 

1653 

1.49 

0.012 

0.020 

1.60 

1.46-1.53 


1 = should not be allowed by law 
2=should be allowed by law 


Table A. 1.16 Sampling errors and confidence intervals of mean attitude towards overtime 


Category 

Base 

sample 

size 

Mean 

attitude 

Sampling error 


Vdeff 

95% confidence 
interval 

Simple random 

Complex 

Textile 

231 

3.18 

0.062 

0.072 

1.16 

3.04-3.32 

Other manual 

329 

3.14 

0.050 

0.057 

1.13 

3.03-3.25 

Non manual 

919 

3.04 

0.031 

0.036 

1.18 

2.97-3.12 

Professional 

112 

2.86 

0.094 

0.085 

0.90 

2.67-3.04 

Total 

1652 

3.08 

0.025 

0.028 

1.11 

3.03-3.14 


l=do overtime now 3=might do overtime 

2=would do overtime 4=would not do overtime 


Table A. 1.17 Sampling errors and confidence intervals of mean attitude towards evening shifts 


Category 

Base 

sample 

size 

Mean 

attitude 

Sampling error 


Vdeff 

95% confidence 
interval 

Simple random 

Complex 

Textile 

231 

2.82 

0.061 

0.062 

1.01 

2.70-2.94 

Other manual 

329 

2.81 

0.053 

0.048 

0.90 

2.70-2.91 

Non manual 

921 

2.83 

0.031 

0.041 

1.33 

2.75-2.91 

Professional 

113 

2.66 

0.086 

0.076 

0.88 

2.49-2.83 

Total 

1655 

2.82 

0.025 

0.032 

1.28 

2.76-2.89 


l=do evening shifts now 3=might do evening shifts 

2=would do evening shifts 4=would not do evening shifts 


Table A.1.18 Sampling errors and confidence intervals of mean attitude towards double day shifts 


Category 

Base 

sample 

size 

Mean 

attitude 

Sampling error 


Vdeff 

95% confidence 
interval 

Simple random 

Complex 

Textile 

230 

3.50 

0.053 

0.050 

0.95 

3.39-3.60 

Other manual 

330 

3.51 

0.045 

0.052 

1.15 

3.40-3.61 

Non manual 

922 

3.48 

0.026 

0.027 

1.06 

3.42-3.53 

Professional 

113 

3.22 

0.083 

0.094 

1.14 

3.04-3.41 

Total 

1658 

3.46 

0.023 

0.024 

1.03 

3.42-3.51 


l=do double day shifts now 3= might do double day shifts 

2=would do double day shifts 4=would not do double day shifts 


Table A.1.19 Sampling errors and confidence intervals of mean attitude towards night shifts 


Category 

Base 

sample 

size 

Mean 

attitude 

Sampling error 


Vdeff 

95% confidence 
interval 

Simple random 

Complex 

Textile 

230 

3.81 

0.036 

0.039 

1.10 

3.74-3.89 

Other manual 

330 

3.70 

0.038 

0.039 

1.01 

3.62-3.78 

Non manual 

921 

3.72 

0.021 

0.024 

1.14 

3.68-3.76 

Professional 

113 

3.19 

0.101 

0.096 

0.95 

3.00-3.39 

Total 

1655 

3.70 

0.021 

0.019 

0.92 

3.66-3.74 


l=do night shifts now 3 = might do night shifts 

2=would do night shifts 4=would not do night shifts 


Table A. 1.20 Sampling errors and confidence intervals of mean attitude towards weekend shifts 


Category 

Base 

sample 

size 

Mean 

attitude 

Sampling error 


Vdeff 

95% confidence 
interval 

Simple random 

Complex 

Textile 

231 

3.63 

0.048 

0.058 

1.22 

3.52-3.75 

Other manual 

326 

3.61 

0.040 

0.042 

1.03 

3.53-3.69 

Non manual 

922 

3.40 

0.030 

0.035 

1.15 

3.34-3.47 

Professional 

112 

2.83 

0.110 

0.102 

0.93 

2.61-3.05 

Total 

1652 

3.45 

0.025 

0.027 

1.10 

3.40-3.50 


l=do weekend shifts now 3=might do weekend shifts 

2=would do weekend shifts 4=would not do weekend shifts 
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(a) Money is by far the most important 
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(NOTE: THIS SECTION DOES APPLY TO SINGLE MOTHERS) 


(NOTE: THIS SECTION DOES APPLY TO SINGLE MOTHERS) 
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OTHER PROBLEM 
AREAS 








Number ten, here at the top of the ladder represents the very best possible 
weekly £ ' situation that you could Imagine for yourself. And nought down here at the 

bottom represents the worst possible situation for you. OK? Now, let's think 

monthly £ ' first about the material side of your life today - the things you can buy and 

do; - all the things that make up your material standard of living. 
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Have you ever held any office in 
your Union? (PROMPT) Secretary, 
Conmittee raeinber, or shop steward? 
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(ELABORATE IF NECESSARY) 


RECOVER CARDS, SHUFFLE AND RETURN THEM 52. Now let*s look at the cards again with this card, 
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ASK ALL 
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